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THERE ARE DIAMONDS AND DIAMONDS! 


Nothing was ever offered for sale 

That someone couldn’t cut the price — 
And the quality. 

Diamonds badly off color glitter 

Like perfect gems. 

A base metal is not apparent, 

Until the plating wears thin. 

In the insurance business, as in other lines, 
A cut price has this in its favor — 

It distinguishes things that cannot be sold 
At standard price 


From those that can. 


THE ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
affiliated with 

THE /ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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This Week: 


IDEAS 

@ The man has ideas, a lot of ideas, and he 
knows how to express them. Irvin Bendiner, 
lawyer, professor, C.L.U. life agent and Phila- 
delphia platform speaker. He does not con- 
fine himself to agency matters, either, going 
rather sharply into company policies and prac- 
tices. Read excerpts from his recent address 
under the title “Of Cabbages and Kings.” 


FIGGERS 

@ One of the most vital concerns in life in- 
surance today—the lapse and surrender situa- 
tion—reviewed in a statistical way. The 
record for twenty-eight life companies from 
1912 to date. One table shows the per cent 
to mean policies in force of terminations by 
surrender, another of terminations by lapse. 
An appreciable increase is noted in the annual 
— ever since 1924 and especially since 
1929. 
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VALUES 

@ If M. Albert Linton’s article “The Invest- 
ment Aspect of Life Insurance” had been 
printed in the Congressional Record, and if 
Senator Huey Long and others of his calling 
and limited knowledge would read it, this 
grand old medium of investment would never 
have incurred the inane faint praise bestowed 
on it by the Senator from Alabama in his re- 
cent discussion of life insurance matters. Mr. 
Linton shows why the investment return aver- 
ages better than five per cent. 


Next Week: 


INTERVIEW 


@ John Ashmead, author of the “Cuthbert 
Jr.” series, which so many readers of THE 
Spectator have enjoyed in past issues, inter- 
views Jane Ashton, a lady who has proved 
herself to be a top-notch fire underwriter. 
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CASUALTY 


@ Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insur- 
ance in the United States, a tabulation show- 
ing the financial standing, premiums and 
losses of all stock companies writing business 
in this country. 





Valuations at True Worth 


HIS week in Chicago State supervising officials who are 

members of the National Convention of Insurance Com- 

missioners are met to discuss a problem of vital importance 
to the business of insurance. They are to determine a basis 
for the valuation of securities held by insurance companies 
which will more closely approximate actual worth from year 
to year. In periods of inflation erroneous estimates of profit 
are made because of increased prices due to buying pressure. 
Market values are out of line with worth and earning capacity 
—factors that are so essential to insurance companies. In times 
of deflation, on the other hand, when buying is unduly slow, 
stocks and bonds are quoted at prices which in no way indicate 
corporate worth or even presumed earning capacity. 


It is imperative that some plan be devised wherein 
assets, for insurance company statement purposes, would be 
valued on a more stable basis. Whatever the method, it should 
take into consideration the earning records of the companies 
whose stocks and bonds are held. 


In the life insurance field, where stocks are not 
a major investment, and where bonds are amortized, the prob- 
lem is not possibly so pressing, but in the fire and casualty 
fields it would seem the part of wisdom to permit amortization 
of bonds and effect, in the case of stockholdings, a valuation 
based on earning capacity. In this connection THE SPECTATOR 
recommends a reconsideration of the proposals put forth by 
William Breiby in its issues of Nov. 5 and 12, 1931, in an 
article entitled “Asset Value.” It is possible that there may 
be found therein a means to stabilize the insurance business at 
a vital point in its history. 


It would be a splendid thing if out of this meeting 
there came a strong, reassuring statement respecting the basic 
financial solvency of the insurance structure generally. If 
every member of the Convention placed his signature to such 
a resolution it would have a most salutary effect on the public 
and tend to quiet the countless non- 
sensical rumors which are in constant 
circulation about individual companies 7 Y g 
but the effect of which is detrimental . . e » 


to the entire institution. 
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—Of Cabbages and Kings 


A Review of the Outstanding Problems Facing the Life Insurance 


NE of the serious problems 

which confronts the life insur- 

ance field man, and one to 
which he has not given proper consid- 
eration, is the problem involving his 
own professional career. Unfortu- 
nately, the life insurance salesman has 
always considered himself as an em- 
ployee of an insurance corporation and 
not as a professional man to whom a 
contract of employment is a mere de- 
velopment which regulates the terms 
and conditions of his compensation. 

The development of the institution 
of life insurance in this country dates 
from about 1845. During the forma- 
tive years in company development, the 
policy of agency employment by insur- 
ance companies was developed so rap- 
idly and broadly that it led, in part 
at least, to the Armstrong Investiga- 
tion of 1905-06, the result of which was 
a definite limitation upon acquisition 
costs. In my judgment, one of the 
most important results of the Arm- 
strong Investigation was that it defi- 
nitely placed the life insurance sales- 
man in the category of employee, with- 
out the opportunity to participate in 
the management of life insurance com- 
pany affairs. The resulting restric- 
tions imposed by legislation brought 
the companies to standardized agency 
contracts, standardized commissions, 
standardized plans of behavior with 
regard to their field men, but the busi- 
ness of life insurance production has 
become almost mechanized, and the 
opportunity for individual and out- 
standing achievement is limited to the 
volume of annual production in pre- 
miums or face amount of insurance. 

No arbitrary company or statutory 
regulation can control the extent of 
service which the life insurance field 
man can render to the public, but we 
have rapidly drifted to the point where 
the position of the life insurance field 
man has been made subservient to the 
other major problems which confront 
the life insurance companies. 

The institution of life insurance has 
lived and thrived through periods of 
depression—war, plague and disease— 
as well as through periods of improved 


~~ ® Address before Philadelphia Assn. 





Salesman of Today 


By IRVIN BENDINER, C.L.U.* 


business conditions and prosperity, but 
the present generation is limited in its 
observation and its judgment to cur- 
rent events and the effect of current 
events on current conditions without 
undue emphasis placed upon previous 
similar situations. 

The present depression, in point of 
duration, in point of collapse of what 
were considered real values, and in 
point of the extent to which it has 
affected every citizen in the country, 
has gone far beyond the previous ex- 
perience of any institution of finance, 
industry or insurance. 


The Immediate Emergency 


The problem which I would like 
to discuss briefly with you is the rela- 
tionship of the life insurance field 
man to the institution of insurance 
during the current depression. One of 
the dangers, in my judgment, which 
confronts anyone in a position of 
leadership is the danger that an im- 
mediate emergency may result in more 
drastic action than the situation re- 
quires. With the result that the sud- 
den shift in emphasis is so sharp and 
severe as to provoke resulting condi- 
tions that were not anticipated at the 
time the action was taken. 

During the years of plenty, life in- 
surance campanies vied with each 
other in a spirit of competition to 
outdo each other in a vain effort to 
procure sizable production in business. 
Reference can be made by way of illus- 
tration to the rapid improvements in 
the disability clause, shortening of the 
periods of contestability, shortening of 
the period for the operation of the 
suicide clause, etc., to indicate the 
lengths to which insurance companies 
went in order to put business on the 
books. With the onset of the depres- 
sion period, we find that disability cov- 
erage has been seriously and drastically 


A keen and thoroughgoing 
analysis of matters affecting 
the field man in life insurance 
—the dividend situation, part 
timers, agent qualification 
and the life agent’s relation- 
ship with a depression-ridden 
public. 


reduced, with almost total disregard of 
the rights of the public to protection 
against living death. Drastic curtail- 
ment has occurred in the double in- 
demnity clause which, under its pres- 
ent wording, implants in the mind of 
the prospect the fear of the companies 
of suicide, gas poisonings, so-called ac- 
cidental deaths, etc. There has been 
a complete disregard on the part of the 
companies of the need for an adequate 
insurance coverage for licensed pilots 
on airplanes on established routes, and 
a general fear of the future in under- 
writing generally. During the past 
year, life insurance companies have 
taken a very conservative step in re- 
ducing dividend scales, not only to pro- 
tect against any future business ad- 
versity, but more particularly to antici- 
pate the lowered interest and dividends 
which they expect over the next few 
years. It might properly be questioned 
whether the accumulation of contin- 
gency reserve and surplus funds were 
not designed to meet periods of this 
sort rather than to insist on a further 
reduction of current return of divi- 
dends. 

We find that interest rates on ac- 
cumulated dividends and proceeds left 
with the companies have been reduced 
in anticipation of reduced income, and 
it may confidently be anticipated that 
with the end of the depression, a seri- 
ous effort will be made to. curtail 
acquisition costs on the theory that 
insurance has so ably demonstrated its 
fundamental soundness during periods 
of depression that people will buy 
sizable volumes with the need for in- 
tensive agency effort, and that the 
compensation of agency work will be in 
the volume of business rather than in 
the percentage now in-vogue. In this 
connection, may it be said that the 
tremendous increase in agency forces 
throughout the country in an effort to 
get volume will be reflected in tre- 
mendously increased agency costs, 
which will ultimately focus the atten- 
tion of insurance departments and in- 
surance companies on the problem, and 
there will follow a general policy of 
curtailment rather than an admission 
that the companies have hired some 
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few incapable agency managers and 
agents in a mad effort to get business. 
In other words, in my judgment, the 
pendulum has already begun to swing 
backward, and the outJook for the 
future for the life underwriter, in my 
judgment, calls for prompt, aggressive 
and militant action to prevent develop- 
ment which otherwise wwould follow 
quite normally. 


The Urge for Volume 


A further phase of the problem of 
the life insurance field man concerns 
itself with the tremendou:; additions 
which have been made tc the field 
forces of America since the vepression. 
Very few men now in the profession 
of life insurance selling started their 
business careers in that profession. It 
may very well be that men have im- 
proved their own economic position by 
switching from their original business, 
professions, or occupations, to the pro- 
fession of life insurance selling, but it 
does not follow that every successful 
life insurance agent has an uncle or a 
brother-in-law who would succeed in 
the business, and yet one would think 
that that were the situation from his 
contacts on the street. The life insur- 
ance field man must recognize that the 
attitude of the home office in employ- 
ing agents differs from the attitude of 
the field man in actual contact with 
the public. At a time when production 
is below previous years, too many sac- 
rifices are being made in the quality of 
the agency force in order to get the 
quantity of production. One should 
not appear too critical of the home 
office when it is considered that within 
the past two years the bright spot 
from a production angle has been the 
ambition, the energy, the enthusiasm 
and the splendid production records of 
new agents, but it is not so much to 
the credit of the new men as it may be 
in criticism of the older man who suf- 
fers his own market reverses, who still 
meets the blue stories of the public and 
who is discouraged not only by ram- 
pant competition and oft-repeated tales 
of personal adversity, but gets as well 
the repeated admonitions of his gen- 
eral agent that new agents are creat- 
ing the best production records in most 
of the agencies. 


The Professional Attitude 


On the other hand, when is the pro- 
fession of life insurance salesmanship 
going to take on the so-called profes- 
sional concept that most of us believe 
it deserves? May I suggest that it is 
high time that life insurance agencies 
be taken off production records as the 
test of their successful operation and 
that new measures be devised to show 
the capability and effectiveness of a 
general agent? 
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Independent of the question of 
licensing by State insurance depart- 
ments, would it not be possible to make 
a prospective life insurance agent 
serve a probationary period before a 
permanent contract is granted to him? 
I think it may be said that a good 
general agent is in a position to tell 
whether a prospective agent can earn 
a livelihood with credit to himself and 
the profession after a training period 
of six months to a year. I further 
question whether any effective work 
can be done, except on a hit-and-miss 
basis, on a shorter period of time. Why 
should a man be expected to carve his 
career in the profession of selling by 
reason of two or three luncheon meet- 
ings with a genial general agent when 
there has been no test applied as to 
his ability to sell, although numerous 
references have been obtained from 


7 


sources which he supplied, and a me- 
chanical inspection report has been 
obtained through some general retail 
service? Is it not within the realm of 
conjecture that some persons may be 
excellent salesmen but cannot succeed 
in their present connection, who are 
tied down by a contract and unable to 
improve their own position, and do not 
some companies hold onto many men 
who have fully and completely demon- 
strated their inability to earn a liveli- 
hood, and represent the profession 
with credit, but who, nevertheless, are 
prevented from getting into some re- 
munerative profession by the urgings 
and insistence of general agents over 
unduly long periods of time? In other 
words, is it not possible to reach a 
stage where a man who applies for a 
contract to sell life insurance shall 
(Concluded on page 12) 























insurance man. 


He Just Kept on 
Going After Them 


them. 


these two homely philosophers. 


and eternally. 





writing.” 








Up and At ’Em 


By 
WALTER CLUFF* 


EVERAL years ago down near Memphis, 

Tenn., a boat went down in the Mississippi 
River. Tom Lee, a negro, heroized himself by 
saving thirty of the passengers from drown- 
ing. When he was asked how he was able to 
accomplish, all by himself, such a heroic feat, 
he is reported to have said: “Well, Suh! I jist 
kep’ on goin’ after ’em ’n’ git’n ’em.” 

In Booth Tarkington’s “The Plutocrat,” 
Tinker tells John Edwards that the Almighty 
doesn’t care a nickel about anything except 
making progress. “What He’s looking for,” 
says Tinker, “is a good live crowd that’s got 
the brains and the push, and the go-get-it to keep going ahead. The 
somewhere we are going, and got to go if we don’t want to get wiped 
out, is somewhere everlastingly and eternally ahead.” 

Here, we have two bits of good, sound, human philosophy right 
from nature itself, applicable in every sense of the word to the life 








It was a simple matter with Tom Lee. He 
just kept on going after them and getting 


Tinker knew that the fellow who stops and 
forgets to keep on going after them is sure 
to be wiped out, for the only thing worth while is a go-getter who 
will keep on going everlastingly and eternally. 

The secret of success in writing life insurance is epitomized by 
Achievement in writing insurance 
is measured for the agents by their observance of Tinker’s advice, 
which in our language would be—“Up and at ’em.” 

You will reach your goal, fulfill your quota, become a successful 
writer, build yourself up in your community, work out your financial 
independence, if you will keep on going after them everlastingly 


* Author of “Life Underwriting Efficiency” and “The Spirit of Life Under- 
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The Emergency in Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance 


i is to be hoped that the stock 
casualty insurance companies 
will henceforth cease to temporize 
in the matter of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. These are 
times when industries everywhere 
are engaged in programs of the 
strictest economy and retrench- 
ment. The issue at stake for many 
concerns is not profit or loss, 
merely, but actual solvency. Busi- 
ness institutions, like the Federal 
Government, have had to ram 
through drastic emergency meas- 
ures regardless of the protests of 
special interests. 


Of such a nature is the plan for 
immediately revising the rating 
structure of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance which has been 
evolved by the keenest leaders 
known to the casualty field. It 
does not seem the part of either 
wisdom or courage for the insur- 
ance business to allow itself to be 
turned aside from that plan. 


No one in his right mind would 
deny the ultimate desirability of 
correcting the errors in the present 
method of writing workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. In its twen- 
ty-one years of existence it has 
rarely shown an_ underwriting 
profit. During such times as this 
loss could be offset by investment 
earnings, or profits from other 
lines, it was possible, though not 
intelligent, to postpone needed re- 
forms. Today, however, it has 
definitely ceased to be an academic 
problem. The amount of money 
involved is too enormous and too 
precious. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance cost the companies 
over $23,000,000,000 in 1931. Ex- 
perts are convinced that a revised 
rate structure alone will permit 
this figure to be reduced somewhat 
in 1932. 


In order to make their plan as 
attractive as possible to State in- 
surance departments, the compa- 
nies have asked agents to take cer- 
tain reductions in commissions. If 
the agents are willing to make this 
sacrifice in the belief that the 
larger interests of the business 
(and consequently of themselves) 
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MAN MOVES FORWARD 


Man, the human form, is con- 
structed to move forward. 

His feet point forward, his 
chest and chin are thrust for- 
ward, his eyes look forward. 

Very few men have ever seen 
what they look like from behind. 
They haven't missed much. It’s 
the front of a man that counts. 

Man always walks forward. 
Nobody but a freak would ever 
think of walking backwards. 

So, by ever walking forward 
man always progresses. His 
brain visualizes a distant for- 
ward goal; his eyes show him 
the way forward; his body just 
naturally carries him forward. 

Therefore man, the forward 
walking creature is by nature a 
constructive worker, a congeni- 
tal optimist. He may get an oc- 
casional setback, as per present, 
but you can’t hold him down for 
long. 

Man is the one living creature 
that is always dissatisfied with 
fixed conditions. 

He must move forward. 


Secs 6 Toe 

















demand it, then certainly the com- 
panies cannot press the plan on the 
commissioners too firmly. The 
plan is a bold stroke to meet an 
emergency. It would be even 
bolder if it were presented as an 
ultimatum. 





A Noble Effort 


T HE National Save-a- Life 
League, under the sponsorship 
and direction of Dr. Harry Marsh 
Warren, founder and president, is 
celebrating its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary this year. The League, 
with headquarters at 299 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, was 
organized to prevent self-destruc- 
tion and during its quarter of a 
century of service, has ample proof 
of having saved thousands of lives. 


Cases—potential suicides—come 
to the notice of the League’s work- 
ers daily. Most often a friend or 





relative of the prospective victim 
will take up the matter with the 
organization; very often he or she 
will be persuaded to visit the offices 
of Dr. Warren and talk over the 
array of discouraging conditions 
with which they are confronted; 
sometimes the would-be suicides 
come voluntarily seeking help. It is 
the proud boast of Dr. Warren 
that the League has never lost a 
case after its assistance was re- 
quested. 


Formerly, the majority of un- 
fortunates required nothing more 
than a brighter mental outlook, and 
a discussion of their problems, to- 
gether with such practical assist- 
ance as might be called for, usually 
succeeded in giving the discour- 
aged individual a new lease on life. 
Since the depression, however, the 
physical needs of humanity have 
been emphasized more and more in 
the cases which are brought to the 
attention of the League. Direct 
financial assistance often is called 
for and the directors have not hesi- 
tated to go as far in this direction 
as their means have permitted. The 
League has available about $40,000 
annually in its expense budget, a 
part of which goes to support a 
Sanitorium near New York City 
where ailing cases are permitted to 
regain strength and moral courage 
with which to face life anew. One 
of the most practical phases of this 
work is the systematic follow-up of 
attempted suicides which become 
police cases. The city authorities 
speak most highly of the work of 
the League in this direction. 


Thoughtless criticism has been 
leveled against the Save-a-Life 
League, in that its program is not 
more scientifically planned, but 
being the only agency of its kind 
in America and being, by nature of 
its problems, illy adapted to scien- 
tific control, the work of this organ- 
ization cannot be too highly com- 
mended. Any progress toward the 
goal these men and women have 
always before them is well worth 
while. 


The Save-a-Life League is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions 
and although it has never made 
use of the extensive publicity com- 
mon to such enterprises, its work 
is known throughout the Nation. 
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Weekly News Review 
New life insurance production for 


May dropped 22.5 per cent from May 


of last year. 
the five month period in 1932 de- 


Total new business for | 


creased 12.1 per cent as compared to | 


the same period last year. 





Seaboard Insurance Company pro- 


s a capital reduction from $300,- | 


000 to $210,000 by changing par value 
from $10 to $7 per share. 





Stockholders of the United States 
Casualty Company, New York, approved 


sale of outstanding stock to the New | 


Amsterdam Casualty Company. 





The Pacific Mutual Life Adopts new 
dividend scale effective July | from 
3.5 per cent to 6.6 per cent lower 
than the scale now in use. 





The Great Southern Life, Houston, 
Tex., concludes deal to reinsure the 
San Jacinto Life of Beaumont, Tex. 





Connecticut stock fire insurance 
companies show total underwriting 
profit of $5,803,696 during 1931 as 
compared to a profit of 1,143,348 for 
1930. 





Directors of the National Union Fire 
Insurance Company of Pittsburgh rec- 
ommend capital reduction from $2,- 


750,000 to $1,100,000. 





Auto fatalities during the first four 
months decreased 8 per cent from the 
corresponding period last year. Twenty- 
seven States report fewer fatalities. 





John A. Arnold becomes secretary 
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hyphen smith 





“It seems to me he's been paying a lot of attention 
to that Business Dame lately.” 








SOUNDINGS 


_—————=By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN—————— 


ITH New York paying half a mil- 
lion dollars to see a heavyweight 
championship bout, Amelia Earhart 
Putnam electrifying the world with a gallant 


transatlantic solo flight and the political 
parties lining up for a good old knock down 














| fight on prohibition, it begins to look as if 


and underwriting manager of the Fed- | 


eral Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
of Boston. 





Pacific States Life completes rein- 
surance of the Chicago National with 
court approval. 





Zachary T. Miller, vice-president of 
the Washington National of Chicago, 
fatally injured in automobile accident 
at Niles Center, Ill. 





S. W. Jameson elected president of 
the Daniel Boone Pioneer Life of 
Coiumbus, Ohio. 





Eagle Fire Insurance Co., Newark 
proposes capital reduction from $1,- 
630,000 to $815,000 through reduction 
of par value from $5 to $2.50. 





_ Gibraltar Life & Accident of Denver 
increases capital stock to $250,000. 





National Accident of Lincoln, Neb., 
plans to establish a life department 
with increase of capital to $200,000. 





Committee of the Life Presidents 
Association advocates permanent sui- 
cide clause to provide for return of 
Premium with 5 per cent compound 
interest. 
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the depression was deteriorating into just 
another news item. 
It is a fine thing indeed that these distrac- 


| tions are being so attractively served up for 





the public. From too much pondering on 
balancing the budget, short selling and the 


| gold standard, our people were growing dour 


and glum. There is no use in having an en- 
tire nation worried sick over a situation 
that, it appears, must run its course before 
it can respond to artificial stimulation. 

From my own observations, and the re- 
ports of travelers throughout the country, I 
gather that the groups which were the last 
to admit that business had struck a serious 
snag are now the very ones who are reluc- 
tant to admit that we stand a good chance of 
breaking depression’s grip in the near fu- 
ture. These groups, be it said, are to be 
found in the high places of the world of 
finance. 

What these men lack is courage, a quality 
which the great mass of people have been 
constantly exhorted to show and what, in 
fact, they have shown to a remarkable de- 
gree from the very beginning. But those in- 
dividuals who have run the gauntlet from 
extreme Pollyannaism to the darkest pes- 
simism have been cowards at every turn of 
the game. It takes as good a measure of cour- 
age to admit trouble as it does to combat it. 





Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


According to George A. Miller in the 
New York Evening Post, life insur- 
ance companies invested $2,783,110 
during the week of June 11. 24.6 per 
cent was in city mortgage loans, 11.8 
per cent in farm mortgages, 51.2 per 
cent in United States Government 
bonds, 11.1 per cent in State, county 
and muincipal bonds. 





Reports from Lausanne indicate that 
cancellation of reparations will depend 
on initiative of the United States 
toward large reduction in war debts. 





Veterans bonus legislation involving 
$2,400,000,000 killed in Senate after 
passage by the House. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
na 4 and closed Saturday, June 18 at 
102.91. 





“Composite average of 30 rails closed 
Monday at 14.80 and closed Saturday 
at 14.85. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Monday at 70.60 and closed Saturday 
at 70.66. 





Cotton prices improve during the 
week making net gain of 60 to 65 
cents a bale on active months. 





Steel industry taxed to maintain a 
17 per cent operating rate with little 
support from public works require- 
ments. 





Comparing current price trend of 
commodities to similar decline follow- 
ing the Civil War, the Business Con- 
ditions Weekly of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute predicts recovery 
before 1935. 





The rise in sugar prices was one of 
the bright spots of last week. Since 
June 1 raw sugar quotations have ad- 
vanced about per cent in the 
sharpest rally experienced by any com- 
modity in a long time. 





Fisher's Commodity Index off .3 per 
cent for the week ending June 18 
falling to 59.3 per cent of the 1926 
level. Crumps English Commodity 
Index decreased to 38.8 per cent, a 
drop of .7 per cent. 





The outward gold movement from 
New York which extended over eight 
months and involved three-quarters of 
a billion dollars, was completed on 
Tuesday, June 14, as a result of the 
repatriation of French balances here. 





Increasing confidence was shown in 
France as the dollar climbed to 25.475 
at the end of the week, a rate un- 
touched since the end of March and 
not far from parity which is 25.52. 








erminations by Surrender and Lapse 


Continued Period of Depression Reflected in Life Insurance 


Company Results by Heavy Lapsations and Withdrawals 


HE following twenty year com- 

parative tables of terminations by 

surrender and by lapse, of twenty- 
eight leading life insurance companies 
in the United States, reflect, in the 
main, the continued unsatisfactory 
economic conditions, although the table 
shows that terminations by surrender 
and lapse had started to mount prior 
to the turning point in 1929. Accord- 
ing to Table One, average terminations 
by surrender of the twenty-eight com- 
panies were 1.67 per cent in both 1924 
and 1925, but since then the ratio has 
continued each year to climb until at 
the end of 1931 it stood at 2.93 per 
cent. The latter figure represents an 
increase of 9.58 per cent from 1930 
and an increase of 1.94 per cent from 
the end of 1929. No company was able 
to show a reduction in the ratio of 
surrenders during last year, although 
in the previous year one company was 
successful in reducing its rate of ter- 
minations by surrender. 

Since 1912, these twenty-eight com- 
panies have experienced a varying 
ratio of terminations by surrender. 
The period began with a rativ of 2.25 


per cent. The ratio, in the main, 
worked continually lower until 1920 
when it stood at 1.19 per cent. Since 
then, the long term tendency has been 
upwards, although there are individual 
eases where the ratio of one year was 


lower than that of the year preceding. 
Lapsations 


Table number two shows percentage 
ratios of terminations by lapse of the 
same twenty-eight life insurance com- 
panies from 1912 to 1931, as well as 
four quinquennial ratios and an aver- 
age ratio for the entire twenty years. 
The 1931 average of the twenty-eight 
companies shows an increase of 0.12 
per cent of the ratio for 1930, which 
was 4.38 per cent. At 4.50 per cent, 
the 1931 average is the highest for any 
year since 1912 except the year 1921 
when it stood at 4.93 per cent. It is 
significant that neither in the year 
1930 nor 1951, when the depression 
was in its most acute stage, was the 
ratio as high as that of the depression 
year of 1921. The quinquennial aver- 
age taking into consideration lap- 
sations from the years 1927 to 1931 


inclusive, was the highest and most 
unfavorable of the averages of the 
three preceding quinquennial periods. 
This average now stands at 3.93 per 
cent as compared with 3.00 per cent 
for the period 1912 to 1916. In spite 
of the fact that the average rate of 
terminations by lapse were higher in 
1931 than in 1930 for the twenty-eight 
companies included in the table, thir- 
teen companies were able to reduce 
their lapse ratio last year, from the 
preceding year. In 1930 only one of 
the twenty-eight companies succeeded 
in reducing its ratio over 1929. 

The supplementary exhibit of rate 
of terminations presented here also, 
reveals increases last year from the 
preceding year. Average terminations 
by lapse of the twenty-eight companies 
increased from 4.38 per cent to 4.50 
per cent, terminations by surrender 
increased from 2.35 per cent to 2.93 
per cent, and by expiry from 1.23 per 
cent to 1.65 per cent. Insurance re- 
vived during the year made a nominal 
increase from 0.67 per cent to 0.69 per 
cent. This increase was insufficient to 
offset the increase in terminations and 





PER CENT TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE OF TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER OF 


TWENTY-EIGHT LIFE INSURANCE 








NAMES OF COMPANIES 1912 1913 1914/1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 


Aetna Life 

Berkshire 
Connecticut Genera 
Connecticut Mutua 
Equitable, New York 


Equitable, Des Moines 
Guardian, New York 
Home Life, N. Y 

John Hancock 
Manhattan Life 


Massachusetts Mutual.. 
Metropolitan. . 

Mutual Benefit, N. J 
Mutual, New York 


National Life, Vt 
New England 

New York 
Northwestern Mutua 
Pacific Mutual 


Penn Mutual 
Phoenix Mutual 
Provident Mutual 
Prudential! 

State Mutual 


Travelers 

Union Central 
Union Mutual, Me 
United States 
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RATE OF TERMINATIONS Throwing Away a Good 














| en Terminations————,,_ Revived Net Rateof Termi- 
sy By Sur- By In- Termina- nations S = W T N h 
: Lapse render Expiry surance tions by Death tart y a - as 
SD NE ee ea a wb 6 oe et 5.38 3.79 3.55 0.14 1.0¢ a 
Berk wk - nee 9 ones 2.89 3.31 0.15 0.25 1.22 N Cc ° L fl 
Connectic zeneral ..... ».49 3.92 0.86 0.2 0.79 
Connecticut Mutual ..... 3.08 3.45 0.62 0.27 0 84 A cw onservation Leaflet 
Equitable, New York ... 4.10 3.04 1.85 0.23 0.83 . ; , 
Equitable, lowa eels 3.32 295 0.41 0.28 051 Every policyholder will realize, upon 
Guardian LATS .......608. 3.33 3.29 1.60 0.27 067 . . . . 
Home Life, New York. 2.88 298 169 0.06 0.96 reflection, that it is a great mistake 
aml - yp) ee “as: 08 ie ° 3 : 76 to surrender his life insurance hold- 
att: ae 7§ 65 7 ).45 38 P ere: 
Mass chusotts Mutual as 1.91 3.29 056 0.39 0.80 ings. Everyone knows that the initial 
Metropolitan Life ....... 6.07 3.55 0.05 1.93 0.69 . 
Mutual Benefit, N. J...... 0.83 3.04 1.60 002 0°99 cost must be higher than after the 
Mutual Life, N. Y. ...... 2.48 2.48 1.16 0.09 0.96 contract has been in force a few years, 
National Life, Vt. ....... 1.70 3.48 9.69 0.03 0.92 ‘ : 
New England Mutual SRE 1.19 2 38 0.61 0.13 0.87 and they all realize that the premiums 
New Yor ae 3.54 2 41 1.08 0.17 0.79 - . : 
Northwestern Mutual .... 1.49 1.95 1.30 0.17 0:98 will be higher for new insurance taken 
Pacific Mutual .......... 3.31 3.22 1.27 0.26 0.68 : 
ag aiekbhbibee as Er «ti yt yt out at higher ages. But to make the 
Phoenix Mutual ....... .- 2.04 0.78 0.10 ; 0.83 policyholder stop and think, that is 
Provident Mutual ....... 2.11 4.70 0.19 0.40 5. 0.73 ' 
Prudential, N. J....... .. 632 1:80 5.28 0.61 12 ).75 the problem! 
State Mutual ........... 1.49 2.54 0.95 0.02 4.96 0.84 To this end William T. Nash has 
Travelers ........... soe |= 5.25 1.27 0.06 11.70 0.77 ; ; 
Union Central eRe Sie wk 3.10 3.79 1.18 0.48 7.59 0.87 devoted his efforts during the past few 
Union Mutual, Me. oe 3.73 2.56 2.39 0.26 8.46 1.29 
United States Life, N. ¥.. 11.30 206 6.51 2.65 17.22 1.62 months and he has produced a most 
_—- —— — —— effective leaflet, calculated to persuade 
Average . 4.50 2.93 1.65 0.69 8 39 0.20 





the owner of life insurance that his 
contracts—the ones he now owns—are 
therefore the net rate of terminations also and this has the effect of increas- the finest property that he will ever 
















increased from 7.29 per cent to 8.39 ing the lapse ratio as shown. possess. Mr. Nash is gifted with an 
per cent. Terminations by death were Group insurance has not been con- intimate, persuasive style of writing 
up from 0.77 per cent to 0.80 per cent. sidered in the ratio of the companies that is peculiarly effective in direct 

The table considers only the ordi- which transact this class of business. mail contact. His writings have re- 
nary business of the companies. The Inasmuch as the normal lapse rates ceived National distribution for many 





three companies in the table which of life and endowment policies vary, years and constant repeat orders prove 
transact industrial business as well as the companies specializing in either their value in life insurance selling. 

ordinary business, include their inter- class of business find their rates The title of this new folder is, 
mediate policies with their ordinary effected accordingly. Companies which “Throwing Away a Good Start.” It is 
policies. The intermediate policies are grant surrender values at the end of now available for distribution at the 
for small amounts and therefore ex- the first year, have a lower lapse rate following prices: $2.25 for 50; $4 for 
perience a much higher rate of lapse than companies not granting such 100; $15 for 500; $25 for 1000; $100 
than ordinary policies. The number of values until the end of the second or for 5000. Order from the Spectator 
policies involved is considerably higher third year. Company, 243 West 39th Street, N. Y. 
















PER CENT TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE OF TERMINATIONS BY LAPSE OF 
TWENTY-EIGHT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1912 TO 1931, INCLUSIVE 














AVERAGES 








































NAMES OF COMPANIES 1912 1913, 1914! 1915, 1916 1917 1918| 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923] 1924 1925) 1926|1927,1928|1929| 1930 1931| 1912 | 1917 | 1922 | 1927 | 1912 

1916 | 1921 | 1926 | 1931 | 1931 

Aetna Lif 1.98) 2. 14/2. 53/2. 60)2.37/2.42|2.73|2.24|2. 86/4. 72/3.8813.2914.5815.79|7.38/7.1916.0815.57| 5.77) 5.38) 2.33 | 3.06 | 6.50 | 5.97 | 5.13 

Ber 0.97) 1.00) 1.35) 1.2411. 20)1.29)1. 12/0. 92| 1.69)2. 16)1.97|1.71|1.87|2.4012.60:2.69|2.66)2.83| 2.68) 2.89) 1.16 | 1.52 | 2.17 | 2.76 | 2.04 

Connecticut General 3.06'3.21/3.3913_41/2_88\2. 75/2. 79\2. 463.2314 802 21/4_55/4.90\5.4915.826.6215.45|5.32) 5.92) 5.49, 3.19 | 3.34 | 4.75 | 5.43 | 4.65 

Connecticut Mutual 1.89 2. 14/2. 29)2.22)2 202. 23/2251 862. 783.57/2.96)2. 70/2. 9413. 12\3.13/2.95|2.88\2.87| 2.98) 3.08) 2.16 | 2.60 | 2.98 | 3.02 | 2.74 

Equitable, New York 2.33/2.32/2.66|2. 61/2352. 43/2. 50/2. 193.104 _60:3.83\3 44/3863 6614. 15/4.16)3.7413.44) 4.05) 4.10, 2.46 | 3.05 | 3.77 | 3.94 | 3.50 

Equitable, Des Moines 4.07|4.71]4.61/4.00|4. 13|4. 32/4. 36132613. 78)4.95,5.11|3.73/3.7413.17]3.53\3.6413.47/3.05| 3.11) 3.32, 4.28 | 4.24 | 2.89 | 2.42 | 3.56 

Guardian, New York 2. 73/2.92|3.52|2_98'2. 46/2. 98/2. 87/2.6313.03/4.55.4.10:3.10:3.4413. 7613. 7413 62\3.2413.16] 3.64) 3.33) 2.92 | 3.26 | 3.57 | 3.44 | 3.42 

Home Life, N. Y 2. 83/2. 94|3.35/3.30)3 14/2. 84/3 42/2 72)3_8414_91/2 97\2 22/2 44/2 4712. 72130612. 9412 24) 3.06) 2.88 3.08 | 3.62 | 2.56 | 2.82 | 2.92 

John Hancock 4. 15/4. 95/4. 263.9513 38\3. 703.654.064.485 504.0813. 68.4.46.3.61/3.483.473.163.42) 4.16 4.53) 3.93 | 4.44 | 3.87 | 3.78 | 3.88 

Manhattan Life 2.62)2.57)3 44)5.0313 69] 2.72) 2.20) 1. 78/2.83\7.24\5.67|3.47/4.244.32\3.94/3.10:3.4614.94) 5.59) 7.79 3.46 | 3.45 | 4.21 | 5.03 | 4.08 

} | | | ! 

Massachusetts Mutual... 2..03/ 1. 94]1.90}1.94)1. 76] 1.62) 1. $2) 1. 13) 1.S1)2.43)1. 85) 1.66) 1. $2) 1.$2)1.72/1.70)1.64)1.60, 2.00 1.91) 1.91 | 1.70 | 1.71 | 1.77 | 1.78 

Metropolitan... .. 6.2416. 70)6.81/6.35|5.40)4.58\5.24\5.30/5.90:9.39/6.92\4.71/5.24/3 5413. 71/4.15/3.99/4.21) 5.51, 6.07) 6.26 | 6.29 | 4.72 | 4.85 | 5.29 

Mutual Benefit. N. J 1.06! 1.06) 1. 101 1.02! 1.07/1.00/0. 83/0. 60/0. 80/0. 9910. 87/0. 76/0. S3/0.85/0. 800. 73/0.66/0.64| 0.85 0.83) 1.09 | 0.85 | 0.97 | 0.68 | 0.84 

Mutual, New York 2.18)2.21)2 13}2.09)1.87)1.82!2.58 44) 1. 91/3 .42)2.35/2.32)2.58)2.49\2.46/2.41/2.13|1.92) 2.25) 2.48 2.09 | 2.12 | 2.44 | 2.27 | 2.25 
| | / | i 

National Life, Vt 1.89) 1. $6] 2. 17}2.30}1.91/1.69}1_56) 1. 10/1. 69/3 18/2. 48)1.9611.83/2.11]1.93/2.01/1.93/1.84) 1.99) 1.70) 2.03 | 1.80 | 2.05 | 1.89 | 1.96 

New England 1.68) 1. 78)1.81) 1.91) 1.6S) 1. 78}1.95/ 1.35) 1. 763.09)2.02)1.60)1.81/1.57)1.601.55/1.401.39) 1.57) 1.29) 1.81 | 2.03 | 1.71 | Lat 1.56 

New York 2. 49/2.08)2.30}2. 34/2 04/2. 12/2. 43/2. 20/2. 72/3. 78\3. 19/2. 77]3.17/3.2313. 44/3 5413271343) 3.36) 3.54) 2.25 | 2.70 | 3.17 | 3.43 | 3.08 

Northwestern Mutual 152) 1.55) 1.67] 1.67) 1.45)1.23)1.25/0. 83) 1.27) 1.92)1.4411.30:1.37\1.30)1.27/1.201.17)1.18) 1.37) 1.49) 1.57 | 1.32 | 1.31 | 1.38 | 1.35 

Pacific Mutual... 1. 8812.03} 2.03] 1.95/2.35/2.05|1. 1811.81 2.28/4.2714. 183.083.9813 SS 3.67)3.45)2.9112. 64 3.37] 3.31, 2.08 | 2.65 | 3.97 | 3.14 | 3.19 
| | | ’ 

2. 38/2. 25)2.21|2. 28] 1.97}2. 36) 1. 85) 1.26 1. 73)2.36)2.19}1. 82/1. S7/1.77)1_$3)1.96)1. 902.12) 3.45, 3.48 2.21 | 2.17 | 2.05 | 2.61 | 2.29 

3. 20|3.77|3,36)3. 43/2. 65/2.05|1. 7141.69) 1.89\2.71/2.41/1.79)1.82\2.19|2.33/2.63)2.552.37| 2.78, 3.70 3.17 | 2.04 | 2.11 | 2.82 | 2.60 

2. $2/2. 94)3. 523. 32/2. 85/2. 76/2.39/2.02/2. 72/3.27|2. S3]2.41/2 45/2. 61|2. 35/2. 15)1. $21.86) 2.01) 2.11) 3.10 | 2.66 | 2.50 | 1.99 | 2.40 

2. 75/2.42)2. 92}2. 81/2. 73)2.47)2. 52/3062. 74|3_51/2. 902. 60.3 35/2. 81/3.39/3. 704_33)5.94) 6.86, 6.22 2.76 | 2.92) 2.79) 5.57 4 

1. 72)2.07|2.35)2.26| 1. 87] 1. 87}1. 69) 1.34)2. 00/2. 18) 1. 66) 1. 60,1. 78) 1.79) 1. 821.881.58/1.48) 1.62) 1.49) 2.08 | 2-83 | 1.73 | 1.60) 1.72 

Travelers 3 25/2. 33/3. 8613 46)3.04)4.34/3.25'2. 45/3. 33/4. 62/4. 43/4. 23/4. 77/5.00/5.62)5.79)5.825.69) 5 21) 5.24 3.38 | 3.65 | 4.99 | 5.54 | 5.08 

Union Central... 1.99) 2. 21/2. 53/2. 79/2_34)2.08)2.19/1_48)1.81\3.47)2.6411.S2)1_S1/2_G3'2 09/2. 13/2.00:2.16 2.38 3.10 2.39 | 2.25 | 2.07 | 2.36 | 2.31 

Union Mutual, Me 27/2. 86|2. 76/2. 99/2. 49) 1.96) 1. 7911.13/1.69'2.34'2 26 1.S9/2.13/2. 10:2. 14.2 _43/2.684.17) 5.73) 3.73, 2.68 | 1.78 | 2.05 3.77 | 2.55 

United States 3.28/3.91/4. 70/5.67/5. 164.4414. 12/3 45,3.17 4.87. 5.76 7.5916. 73/6.386.716.46.7.90/9.19/11.47)11.30 4.58 | 4.01 | 6.63 | 9.35 | 6.30 

Average (28 companies 2. 92/2. 963. 20/3. 14/2. 78/2. 65/2. 7012. 74.3.26/4. 93.3. 85/3. 26:3.57/3.09/3_34/3.49/3.41/3. 72) 4.38) 4.50 3.00 | 3.37 | 3.40 | 3.93 | 3.53 
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first demonstrate his ability before 
terms are described, and a permanent 
contract entered into? 

As a part timer, may I say to you 
that the criticism of the field forces 
levelled against the part timer is only 
partly correct. The menace, as I see 
it, to the future of the life insurance 
profession is not the man who admit- 
tedly devotes part of his time to the 
business but rather the salesman on a 
full time contract who is giving only 
part time, effort, energy and skill to 
his profession. 

There have been a large number of 
developments in current business af- 
fairs which have tremendous value to 
life insurance salesmen if they are 
used intelligently. I do not want to 
engaged in a protracted discussion of 
the value to the life insurance field 
man of an intelligent use of the cur- 
rent business situation which, in my 
judgment, should be the basis of the 
greatest sales effort ever advanced by 
the institution of life insurance. Suf- 
fice it to say that no financial medium 
has demonstrated the same inherent 
stability, the freedom from taxation, 
the expertness in management, the 
sound application of the principles of 
diversification as the business of in- 
surance has demonstrated in the last 
three years. Furthermore, at no time 
in our economic history have the bene- 
fits and advantages of the insurance 
contract, as protection against the 
hazards of death as well as the hazards 
of surviving, rendered so much social 
good and general economic benefit, re- 
lief and advantage as the institution of 
life insurance during the present 
crisis, and yet there seems to be a 
hesitancy, a reluctance, an unwilling- 
ness, both on the part of the company 
and the field man, to carry any mes- 
sage to the community other than neb- 
ulous, fallacious and specious argu- 
ments of net cost. 

Is it not proper to inquire what 
there may be in prospect for the life 
insurance field man who is unaware of 
the part which he is playing, or has 
an opportunity to play, in the present 
social structure? Congress has en- 
acted a tax law which has far reaching 
implications and will, undoubtedly, 
have a decided effect on the sale and 
purchase of contracts of life insurance. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is 
facing the need for increased taxation 
to bear in part some of the burdens 
occasioned by current economic condi- 
tions. It requires no seer or prophet 
to foresee that the tremendous accu- 
mulations of life insurance companies 





—Of Cabbages and Kings 


(Concluded from page 7) 


and the tremendous purchase of insur- 
ance in the past decade will be one of 
the sources to which the Legislature 
might turn for some portion of the 
revenue which must be raised. Under 
the new Federal tax law, the tax on 
a graduated scale begins where the net 
estate is $10,000. The insurance ex- 
emption of $40,000 remains, but the 
significant thing is that estates are 
taxable after a net of $90,000 of which 
$40,000 may be insurance, where pre- 
viously such tax did not begin until 
the estate amounted to $140,000 in- 
cluding $40,000 of insurance. 


To Restore Confidence 


Life insurance field men can do 
much to allay public fears of financia) 
institutions. Within the past decade 
there has been developed a warm spirit 
of cooperation between the life insur- 
ance man and the trust officer. Most 
of the emphasis was placed on the 
manner and means by which the trust 
officer could aid the life insurance 
agent. We have reached the time, in 
my judgment, when the life insurance 
salesman can be of tremendous aid and 
assistance to the trust officer. Most 
life insurance men agree that the 
trusteeing of life insurance proceeds 


means the conservation of many as. 
sets that would otherwise be dissj- 
pated. There may be room for a com- 
parison between the life insurance 
company acting as trustee or adminis. 
trator of the payments of proceeds 
under monthly income settlements or 
optional settlements, and the use of 
the corporate trustee, but for present 
purposes, may I remark that the life 
insurance salesman can be of tre- 
mendous assistance to the public as a 
whole in specifically and repeatedly 
calling attention to the fact that the 
operation of trust departments of 
banking institutions and the operation 
of trust companies are not affected by 
reason of any developments which may 
occur in the operation of the commer- 
cial banking side of that institution. 

There has been much ado in recent 
years over the problem of education 
for the life insurance field man. Con- 
siderable emphasis has been placed 
upon the development of the C. L. U. 
movement. I do not wish to dwell on 
the importance of education to the field 
man, but any movement which tends 
toward a greater appreciation on the 
part of the field men and the trust 
officer of the social consequences of the 
contract of insurance cannot but be 
helpful in maintaining the institution 
of insurance as a necessary economic 
means of solving current social prob- 
lems. 








Your Finanee 


large corporation. 


included: 
(1) Training their salesmen, 


on financial matters. 


tunity for discussion is invited. 





Do You Need New Blood in 


A man of unusual qualifications is available for a position of responsi- 
bility, requiring executive ability and a comprehensive knowledge of 
practical finance and accounting interpretation. He is competent by 
business experience and background to be financial executive of a 


During the last thirteen years he has been associated with one of 
the largest investment banking houses. At different times his duties 


(2) Managing their office, effecting a complete revision of their 
office records and the installation of a cost system, 


(3) Preparing security issues for the market and following 
the fortunes of the companies, 


(4) Assisting in programs of expansion and reorganization, etc., 
(5) Contacting large industrial companies and advising with 


He was born in the Middle West and was graduated from an eastern 
university. He enjoys excellent health. Twenty-five years of expe- 
rience have developed a spirit of cooperation and seasoned a judgment 
which is frequently sought. He is diplomatic but forceful. Oppor- 


Address Box 25, care of THE SPECTATOR 


Department? 
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The Investment Aspect of Life Insurance 


S LIFE insurance protection or in- 
vestment, or a combination of pro- 
tection and investment? The aver- 

age man should carry life insurance 
because it provides a well balanced 
combination of long time accumulation 
and of protection against the conse- 
quences of premature death. The aver- 
age man needs these two services and 
hence life insurance for him has a 
distinct investment value. 

In estimating the investment value 
of life insurance it is most important 
that the protection and investment ele- 
ments be separated in making the 
calculations. The protection element is 
like fire insurance and the investment 
is like a savings fund. Throwing the 
two together and considering the total 
premium as an investment leads to 
erroneous conclusions. 

It is possible to purchase bare term 
insurance protection by itself involving 
no investment feature. This form of 
insurance could be carried and addi- 
tional sums invested regularly each 
year in bonds, stocks, mortgages, etc. 
The two programs together would 
duplicate quite closely the life insur- 
ance contract if the separate term in- 
surance coverage were reduced as the 
separate investment fund increased. 
The question therefore is whether it is 
better to place the investment element 
in a separate fund or to entrust it to 
the life insurance company as part of 
a premium on a regular life insurance 
policy. 


Remarkable Security 


First consider the relative security 
of the two funds. The life insurance 
company with its conservative invest- 
ment policy, the wide spread in the 
type and number of investments, af- 
fords remarkable security. If a man 
has a $10,000 cash value in a life in- 
surance company, having say 10,000 
separate investments, he has the 
equivalent of $1 invested in each of 
10,000 conservative investments. 
Losses are spread over a large base 
and bear lightly on any individual. The 
whole fund exhibits remarkable stabil- 
ity. It is safeguarded further by full 
publicity and the rigid supervision of 
State insurance departments. 

The life insurance contract shows 
the growth of the investment fund by 
a series of guaranteed cash values 
written in the contract itself. The 
policyholder has the guaranteed privi- 
lege of making a loan against the cash 


*Abstract of address delivered at a 
round table conference of the Wharton 
Alumni Institute of Business, conducted at 
the University of Pennsylvania 
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By M. ALBERT LINTON 


President, Provident Mutual Life 





M. Albert Linton 


value at a specified rate of interest. 
This provision has been of invaluable 
assistance to countless numbers of 
policyholders during the present and 
past depressions. Availability of life 
insurance cash values as a source of 
emergency funds has at times exceeded 
that of Government bonds themselves. 
For example, at certain times in the 
depression of 1920-21 Liberty Bonds 
which had cost $10,000 could not have 
been used to raise $8,500; whereas 
$10,000 in a guaranteed life insurance 
cash value was instantly available at 
par. 

The investment part of the life in- 
surance premium builds up a series of 
cash values which are guaranteed 
against depreciation by the resources 
of the entire company. Since the pos- 
sibility of appreciation is invariably 
accompanied by the possibility of de- 
preciation, the investment element in 
the life insurance premium is not sub- 
ject to appreciation. Its outstanding 
strength and its guaranteed par char- 
acter are the characteristics that make 
it so valuable in time of need. 

Freedom from investment worry or 
from the hazard of having to reinvest 
maturing principal, is an important 
feature of the life insurance service. 
The life insurance investment fund ex- 
cels in convenience, in freedom from 
care, in stability of growth of the fund, 
and has advantages from the point of 


view of taxation. A life insurance 
program involves a continuous urge to 
save. The series of premium notices, 
grace notices, and agency follow-ups, 
tend to maintain the program intact 
to the end. It counteracts the natural 
tendency to use accumulated funds for 
temporary, unimportant purposes 
which defeat the objective of having a 
fund accumulated in old age. 

A high rate of interest return must 
be realized on the separate investment 
fund in a separate term insurance- 
separate investment plan, in order to 
duplicate the guaranteed cash value of 
a life insurance policy. Using figures 
of ten well known mutual life insur- 
ance companies according to their net 
cost schedules in effect in 1932, the 
separate fund must earn at least 5.34 
per cent compound interest in order to 
duplicate the guaranteed cash value at 
age 65. 

The reason for the high return is 
the relatively low rate at which term 
protection can be furnished when com- 
bined with a saving fund element. It 
cannot be supplied cheaply under a 
separate term policy. Overhead costs 
bear heavily on the relatively small 
term insurance premium and renew- 
able term insurance involves opportu- 
nity for severe “adverse selection” 
against the company, so that the 
mortality rate is high. 


Interest Returns 


Interest return of 5.34 per cent 
cannot of course be guaranteed, as it 
depends upon maintenance of current 
net cost schedules used by the com- 
panies in 1932. However if life insur- 
ance dividends are not maintained in 
full force we believe, if the indicated 
rate of return looks good now, that 
the rate actually experienced will be 
satisfactory in comparison with the 
rates likely to be realized during the 
same period on the separately invested 
fund. Adverse economic influences may 
bear more heavily on the latter unless 
it is as conservatively ‘invested as the 
life insurance funds and has as wide 
a spread of investments. 

Life insurance has no get-rich-quick 
schemes to offer. It is a conservative 
institution operating upon time-tested 
principles and presenting a combina- 
tion of investment and protection ser- 
vices indispensable to the average man 
in formulating and carrying through a 
lifetime program. Its outstanding 
characteristics are invaluable protec- 
tion, positive security and an invest- 
ment feature yielding a fair return 
with extraordinary availability at par 
in times of stress. 











F orest L. Morton, 
head of the agency service depart- 
ment of the New York Life and well 
known authority on taxation problems 
as they relate to life insurance, has 
just concluded a speaking tour of the 
company’s branch offices. Between 
trips he has analyzed the new revenue 
measure and prepared material on this 
subject for the NYLIC field force. 
The life insurance agent, Mr. Mor- 
ton declares, is the only man in Amer- 
ica who will benefit from the new tax 


schedules. 
x * * 


Bie criticism 
directed against the part time life 
agent, declared Irvin Bendiner be- 
fore the Philadelphia Life Under- 
writers at their recent annual meet- 
ing, is only partly warranted. The 
menace, as he sees it, to the life in- 
surance profession from this source is 
not the man who admittedly devotes 
only a part of his time to the busi- 
ness but rather the salesman on a full 
time contract who gives only part of 
his time and effort to his chosen pro- 
fession. Mr. Bendiner, himself a 
part time agent, holds the C. L. U. 
degree, is an instructor of life insur- 
ance salesmanship at the University 
of Pennsylvania, is a _ practicing 
lawyer and a large personal produeer 
for the New York Life. 


x* * * 


When Otto W. Veth 


of the White & Odell agency, Minne- 
sota State managers for Northwes- 
tern National Life of Minneapolis, 
turned in an application the other day 
it marked the 572d consecutive week 
of his association with Northwestern 
National in which he has not failed 
to secure at least one application. 
This brings Mr. Veth’s record of 
consistent weekly production to 11 
years, a record unique in Northwes- 
tern National history. He wins a 
prize for his achievement. 


Life Insurance 


OLKS AND 
ACTS 


IN LIFE INSURANCE 


A 4-year scholarship 


in Vassar College has been awarded 
to Janet Flanigan, daughter of 
Agency Manager and Mrs. J. E. 
Flanigan of the Greater New York 
agency of the Bankers Life Com- 
pany. Miss Flanigan led the recent 
graduating class at Erasmus Hall 
High School in Brooklyn. 


Ss 2S 


Cent S. Nollen, 


president of the Bankers Life Com- 
pany, Des Moines, has been elected a 
trustee of his Alma Mater, Grinnell 
College at Grinnell, lowa. Mr. Nol- 
len has taken an active interest in the 
affairs of Grinnell since his gradua- 
tion. His brother, John Nollen, is 
president of the well known Iowa ed- 
ucational institution. 








RECEIVES XAVIER HONORS 





President Charles F. Williams, of the 

Western and Southern Life, receiving an 

honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, in recog- 

nition of unusual civic and humanitarian 
service. 











ENATOR REED SMOOT and his 
associates in the upper house of 
Congress evidently have been reading 
Bruce Barton. “Hold Onto Your Life 
Insurance,” they cry, almost as one 
voice, to the men of the Bonus Army. 
> ” ~ 
HAT with one thing and an- 
other, many of our Capitol Hill 
workers may be looking forward to 
next fall with some trepidation. They 
all must have heard that things are 
pretty slack on the outside and that 
getting a job nowadays offers a prob- 
lem not to be lightly dismissed. The 
more resourceful will have nothing to 
worry about, however, as any con- 
servation department ought to make 
room for a man who had a hand in 
saving over two billions of business in 
a single day’s work. 
. > m= 
HE official denial of the unearned 
reserve in these policies will come 
as a pretty stiff jolt to the veterans 
who anticipated a quick cash collection, 
but a great many life insurance execu- 
tives will breathe a prayer of thanks 
that at last there has been found a 
block of business that will be free of 
the problem of twisting for the next 
two years. 
. . 7 
CCORDING to report, the Sen- 
fe atorial application record is not 
so hot but their persistency must be 
rated 100 per cent. And, considering 
the suggested possibility that some of 
the Lame Ducks might fit into the life 
insurance business, what a find that 
Senator would be who could put on a 
successful campaign for the repayment 
of policy loans to veterans! 
~ 7 7. 
pry veterans’ situation reminds me 
of a story—avowedly true—told by 
Frank Price, of the Prudential, in 
which one of the company’s agents was 
asked for the surrender value on an 
Industrial policy. “You can’t cash that 
in now,” he told the client. “And why 
not?” demanded the client. “Because 
there are five thousand ahead of you, 
and you'll have to wait your turn.” 
And so, with a resigned sigh, the pol- 
icyholder continued the premium pay- 
ments, and, according to report, main- 
tained the policy until contract termi- 
nation. The bonus insurance contracts 
may or may not continue in force until 
termination date, but at the moment 
|there appears to be a long line ahead 
| of the veterans. 
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Rollin Young Will | Executives’ Organizations Name New Actuaries 


Succeed W. P. Coler 


To Join A.L.C. As Assis- 
tant Manager and 
Actuary, September | 


Rollin Young, associate 
actuary of the Franklin Life 
Insurance Company of 
Springfield, Ill., has been se- 
lected to serve as assistant 
manager and actuary of the 
American Life Convention, 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Young will enter upon 
his new duties as of Sept. 1, 
filling the vacancy caused 
late in 1931 when Wendell P. 
Coler resigned to become 
actuary of the American 
Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Indianapolis. The 
convention selected Mr. 
Young from a large field of 
life insurance actuaries who 
were considered for the posi- 
tion. 

Born in Springfield, IIl., 
on March 2, 1899, and edu- 
cated in the schools of that 
city, Mr. Young began his 
life insurance career- with 
the Franklin Life Insurance 
Company eleven years ago. 
His first connection was with 
the company’s actuarial de- 
partment and until about 
four years ago his duties 
were strictly actuarial. In 
recent years, however, his 
work had been expanded to | 
include other departments of | 
the company. He is a mem- 
ber of the office methods com- 
mittee and has been drawn 
into the agency work of the | 
Franklin Life. In the last | 
two years he had been a ma- 
terial factor in the develop- | 
ment of the company’s 
agency forces in Illinois. 

He is a Fellow of the 
American Institute of Ac- | 
tuaries and an Associate of | 
the Actuarial Society of | 
America. He served for two 
years on the American Insti- 
_* Examination Commit- 
ee. 
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Rollin Young 
Appointed by A.L.C. 


Bruce E. Shepherd 
Appointed by A.LI.P. 











ED REDLICH, THE OLD MAN 
RIVER IN LIFE INSURANCE 


His Production Just Keeps Rolling; Has Paid 
for Over a Thousand a Day for Over 
Seven Thousand Consecutive Days 


Ed Redlich, a leading producer for the Franklin 
Life Insurance Company, Springfield, Ill., has again 
qualified for membership in his company’s Quarter 
Million Club—the twentieth successive year he has 
achieved these honors. 

During his nineteen years and eleven months with 
the company (his service anniversary is July first) 
Mr. Redlich has paid for $7,908,901 of business; 


an average yearly of $395,445 
an average monthly of 32,954 
a daily average (360 to year) 1,098 


This splendid production is a triumph of systematic, 
conscientious work, pursued with regularity which 
allows no exceptions. 

The average size policy sold by Mr. Redlich has 
grown steadily. During his first ten years with the 
company his average policy was a little below $2,000. 
The last ten years his policies have averaged $3,370, 
and over the last five year period the average has 
been $3,659. This proves that the quality of his busi- 
ness improves with the years. 

William T. Nash has written “The Story of Ed 
Redlich” which tells how this remarkable salesman 
has managed to maintain his rare record of per- 
formance. This story, covering sixteen printed pages, 
is published in pamphlet form by The Spectator Com- 
pany and may be purchased in any quantities desired 
at the following prices: $4.00 for 50; $7.50 for 100; 
$30 for 500; $50 for 1000; $120 for 5000. 








INDUSTRIA 


President’s Ass’n 


Appoints Shepherd 


To Assume Actuarial Post 
Aug. 1; Former N. J. 
Department Actuary 





New YorRK, June 22.— 
Manager George T. Wight 
of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents today 
announced the appointment 
|of Bruce E. Shepherd as 
actuary of that organization. 
To accept this position, Mr. 
Shepherd has resigned as 
actuary of the Insurance De- 
partment of New Jersey, an 
office which he has held for 
the last three and one-half 
years. 

Mr. Shepherd was born on 
March 28, 1900, at Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. He was graduated 
from the University of Chi- 
cago in 1922 with the degree 
of Ph.B. During his college 
career he specialized in 
mathematics and economics. 

Upon being graduated 
from college, Mr. Shepherd 
entered the actuarial depart- 
ment of the Illinois Life In- 
surance Company at Chi- 
cago. Following one and 
one-half years of service 
with that company, he went 
to the actuarial department 
of the Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company at St. 
Louis, Mo., where he re- 
mained for three years. 
While still with the Missouri 
State Life, he entered the 
civil service competition for 
the position of assistant act- 
uary of the Insurance De- 
partment of New Jersey and, 
winning first place, was ap- 
pointed to that position. 
| After serving two years as 
|assistant actuary, he was 
| promoted three and one-half 
years ago to the position of 
actuary. 

Mr. Shepherd is a Fellow, 
| by examination, of the Act- 
| uarial Society of America 
and of the American Insti- 
| tute of Actuaries. 
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New Duties for 


Dr. L. G. Sykes 


Will Join Life Extension 
Institute as Medical 
Director on July | 





The Life Extension In- 
stitute, New York City, has 
announced that on July 1, 
Dr. Lawrence G. Sykes will 
assume the duties of medical 
director of the Institute, in 
succession to the late Dr. 
Eugene Lyman Fisk. 

Dr. Sykes, medica] direc- 
tor of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance 
pany from 1924 until 


career 
his 
University 
Medicine. 


active 
since 
the 

College of 
practiced medicine 
waukee, his native city, for 


of Illinois 
He 





Com- | 

the | 
present time, has had a most | 
in medicine | 
graduation from | 


in Mil- | 


several years and _ then 
joined the Northwestern | 
Mutual Life as assistant 
medical director, holding | 


this post for twelve years. 
He recently served as chair- 


man of the Medical Section | 


of the American Life Con- 


vention and was a member | 


of the 
Comunittee. 


A. tno Aviation | 


Mr. Sykes has also been 


active in the affairs of the 
Associataion of Life Insur- 
ance Medical Directors, be- 
ing a past vice-president of 
that organization and chair- 





St. Louis Slate 


J. G. Callahan of the 
Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company has been 
nominated for president 
of the Life Underwriters 
Association of St. Louis, 
Mo., and is scheduled to 
be elected at the annual 
meeting of the organiza- 
tion to be held at the 
Statler Hotel at noon on 
June 23. Other officers 
placed in nomination 
without opposition are: 
First vice-president, H. 
A. Moores, National Life 
of Vermont; second vice- 
president, A. P. Shugg, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


Directors—S. L. Mor- 
ton, Connecticut Mutual 
Life; W. H. Van Sickler, 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Life; F. F. Sale, Missouri 
State Life and J. J. 
Crowley, Pacific Mutual 


Life. 








NEW EXECUTIVE POST 





| 





Dr. L. G. Sykes 


man of its Medical Examin- 
ers Committee appointed to 
consult with the 


Actuarial 
Society of America in the 


study of big risks. 


Aviation Executive 
Discusses Insurance 





Explains Liberal Underwrit- 
ing Practice in Statement 
to Public 





The record for safety and 
reliability established during 
the last five years by the air 


| transport lines of the United 


States is gaining a wide- 
spread recognition among 
leading American insurance 
companies, Richard W. Rob- 
bins, president, Transconti- 
nental & Western Air, de- 
clared in a statement recent- 
ly released for publication in 
the daily press. 

“Most of the old conserva- 
tive insurance companies,” 
Mr. Robbins said, “have re- 








restrictions 
against travel on the regu- 
lar scheduled air lines both 
by their employees and their 


moved their 


policyholders. A few years 
ago most insurance compa- 
nies had some _ restrictions 
against air travel or in- 
creased their regular pre. 
mium rates for persons who 
made frequent use of the air 
lines. 

“Today only a few insur- 
ance companies continue 
these restrictions or charge 
additional premium for pol- 
icyholders who travel over 
the established airways by 
transport plane. Occasion- 
ally an insurance company 
will limit its policyholders to 
six to ten trips by air line 
in any one year and a few 
companies place the number 
of allowable trips at five.” 

(Concluded on page 17) 
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Life Insurance 


Forty Years 
of Unfailing Service 


Company has 


$155,000,000.00 


ST. LOUIS 





During all of these forty 


The Missouri State Life is rounding out its 40th 
year of unceasing and unfailing service to policy- 
holders and field men. 
years, the Company has met every policy contract 
obligation promptly and fully, and as a guarantee 
of safety to those who have entrusted or may en- 


trust their future life insurance estates with it, the 


Admitted Assets totalling more than 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


AS EVERLASTING AS THE HILLS 
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Colonial Life Issues 
New Policy Contracts 


New Accidental Disability 
Benefits—Death Benefits 
Provided 


The Colonial Life Insurance 
Company adopted on June 
15 two new supplementary 
contracts, the first providing 
for waiver of premium and 
additional accidental disabil- 
ity benefits. While the waiver 
of premium benefit becomes 
effective upon proof of to- 
tal and permanent disability, 
the accidental disability bene- 
it becomes effective if bodily 

has been sustained 
through external, vio- 
lent or accidental means, re- 
sulting in the loss of both 
hands by actual severance at 
or above the wrists, or of 
both feet by actual severance 
at or above the ankles, or the 
loss of one hand and one foot, 
or the entire and irrecover- 
able loss of the sight of both 
eyes. Upon receipt of such 
proof, the company in addi- 
tion to waiving premiums, 
will pay an additional acci- 
dental disability benefit as 
follows: For each $1,000 of 
insurance payable under the 
policy as a death benefit, the 
additional accidental disabil- 
ity benefit will consist of a 
first instalment of $500 fol- 
lowed by five additional an- 
nual instalments of $100 
each, with the addition of 
$58.11 on the final instalment 
representing accumulated in- 
interest at 3% per cent com- 
pounded. In the event of the 
death of the insured, or the 
maturity of a policy as an 
endowment, or in the event 
of the surrender of a policy 
with cash value, the com- 
muted value of the unpaid 
instalments will be paid. 

The second supplementary 
contract provides for addi- 
jonal accidental death bene- 
ts which are similar to the 


= lely 


or 


mh 


usual 
visions with slight variations 
of course. 

In the case of self-support- 
ing unmarried women, the 
disability benefits will be 
granted at rates double those 
charged for men with the 
Provision that these benefits 


will no longer apply in the | 


vent 


of the marriage of the 


imsured women. These ben- 


efits cease upon the anniver- 
sary date of the policy, near- 
est to the sixtieth birthday 
of the insured. 
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double indemnity pro- | 


Provident Mutual G. A. 


The Provident Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces the appointment of 
H. Musser Krebs as general 
agent for Buffalo, N. Y., and 
vicinity with offices in the 
White Building. Mr. Krebs 
has maintained a fine pro- 
duction record with the Penn 
Mutual for the past few 
years, being located in Penn- 
sylvania. 


Buffalo Life Manager 


George G. Thurman, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
appointed district manager 
for the Buffalo Life Insur- 
ance Company in the county 
of Cuyahoga. He will have 
his headquarters in -the 
Fidelity Building, Cleveland. 


Warns Against Radio 
Solicitation 


' 
| 
| 


Superintendent of Insur- | 


ance A. H. Averill, of Ore- 


gon, has issued a warning to | 


companies not licensed in 
that State to refrain from 
soliciting business via radio 
broadcasts in the State. 


| business. 


Aviation Executive Discusses | 


Insurance 
(Concluded from page 16) 
Among the life insurance 

companies which place little 
or no restriction on air 
travel for their policyhold- 
ers, mentioned by Mr. Rob- 
bins, are the Connecticut 
General, the Provident Mu- 
tual, and the Sentinel Life 
Insurance Companies, with a 
few, including the Prudential! 
and the Penn Mutual Life 


Withdraws from Canada 


The Mutual Life of New 
York has announced that, 


| effective August 1, the com- 


pany will discontinue the 
writing of new business in 
the Dominion, owing to the 
statutory limitations im- 
posed by the New York de- 
partment on the cost of new 
The withdrawal 
will, of course, not affect the 
safety or validity of con- 
tracts now in force. The 


| Montreal, Winnipeg and To- 


ronto offices will be con- 
tinued for the care of busi- 
ness now in force. 








Insurance Companies, who 
accept as policyholders, and 
at no additional premium, 
persons who use the regular 
air lines as many as ten to 
fifteen times in one year. 











HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





That was over 43 years ago. 
$43,500; and the New York Life will, of course, con- 
tinue to send her a check for $500 every six months as 
long as she lives. 


death. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. N. Y. 


if she married 
husband should prosper or fail or leave 
her unprovided for in event 


What a Father 
- Did for His Daughter 


HEN she was 25 years old he bought for her a 
single-premium life annuity of $1000 a year pay- 
able $500 semi-annually. 


In all she has received 


She is almost 69 years old, a widow.—Can you think 
of any other gift her father could have made her that 
would have been so enduring, so helpful to her, so 
thoroughly significant of his desire to make her life 
financially safe > 


He had protected her whether he lived or not, whether 
she married or not and 


whether her 


of his 
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THOMAS I. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT 


Kffective Re-selling 


Life underwriters today are facing a serious problem—keeping in force 


the life insurance which their clients own. Policyholders today are entitled to 
one hundred per cent service. The underwriter’s future depends upon his 


giving this service. 


To re-sell an old policy before it has lapsed is less difficult than to reinstate 
it after it has lapsed; but the interview to re-sell must be just as carefully 
planned as the interview to make an original sale. “What to say” when a 
policyholder is contemplating lapse or surrender must be carefully thought 


out. Equitable underwriters have successfully used such appeals as: 


1. “Do you remember the story of the Arkansas traveler who asked a farmer 
why he didn’t fix the leaks in the roof of his house? The farmer replied: 
“When it’s rainin’ I can’t fix it—when it ain’t rainin’ the roof don’t need it’. 


“Mr. Policvholder, you won't be able to buy life insurance when the grave 
need for it arises.” 


to 


. “If you cancel this contract you won't cancel the risk. You will merely 


transfer it from the Equitable to your own wife and children.” 


3. “One Equitable policyholder recently said: ‘I must keep this policy in 
force, because it means rent, clothes, coal, and clothing—life necessities— 
for my family if anything happens to me!’ 


“Mr. Policyholder, what would your policy mean to your family?” 
4. “Before you cancel this policy, ask someone who has been rejected or given 
a sub-standard policy what he would do if in your position. There are 


thousands of men who would pay you well if they could buy the privilege 


you own in this policy.” 


A well sold client is a tangible asset. His life insurance pays renewal or 


“service” commissions; his good will pays dividends in new insurance and leads. 


Re-sell Your Clients on The Life Insurance They Now Own 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Wisconsin National 
Disability Change 





issues New Non-Cancellable 
Income Policy Cost of 
D. |. Coverage 








The Wisconsin National 
Life Insurance Company of 
Oshkosh, Wis., announces 
substitution of a non-cancel- 
lable income policy for its 
income disability clause. The 
cost of this policy is apprexi- 
mately the same as the reg- 
ular disability clause of life 
companies but pays for loss 
of time by accident or illness 
both total and partial. The 
licy also pays $10 per 
,000 monthly after the first 
three months. The insured 
may also purchase a $15 
monthly income with $1,000 
life insurance. The income 
continues during disability 
until the aggregate sum has 
been reached. 

The aggregate sum 
the basis of $1,000 per $10 
monthly indemnity. Waiver 
of premium on this settle- 
ment begins after six months 
and is not included in the 
aggregate indemnity. 


po 
$1 


Is on 





New York Association 
Executive Committee 


The executive committee of 

the New York Association of 
Life Underwriters for 1932- 
33 is as follows: 
Chairman, Frank J. Maulli- 
gan, Guardian; Wheeler 
King, New England Mutual; 
Nelson M. Way, Northwest- 
ern: W. M. McDaniels, Nat. 
of Vermont; Arthur Miller, 
Provident Mutual; H. Reg- 
enstein, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual; E. J. Sisley, Travelers; 
Grant Hill, Northwestern; 
Nelson Chambers, New York 
Life; Herbert J. Reinmund, 
Phoenix Mut.; Mervin L. 
Lane, Connecticut Mutual; 
L. A. Cerf, Jr., Fidelity 
Mutual; W. E. Diefendorf, 
Mutual Life; Ralph G. En- 
gelsman, Penn Mutual; 
Harry Gardiner, John Han- 
cock; John A. McNulty, 
Prudential; W. A. Sullivan, 
Metropolitan; W. J. Duns- 
Equitable; C. E. De- 
Long, Mutual Benefit. 


more, 





Joins Buffalo Mutual 


Frank F. Ehlen, director 
agencies for the Buffalo 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., an- 
mounces the appointment of 
Arthur S. Thomas, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as general agent 


~= 
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ORGANIZE— 


‘to get into working order” 





demand 


Present-day conditions 


that the underwriter who desires to 


maintain production at a satisfactory 


level. be properly organized. 


The 


Bureau and Organized Sales Presen- 


Interview Schedule, Prospect 


tations provided by the Company 
have helped Guardian producers to 
organize their sales machinery on a 


result-getting basis. 





Ture GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
| INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 

















fi 
I 


dusky, Lorain, Huron, Ash- 
land and Richland, in that 


S 
= 


merly supervisor for the 
Great Northern Life and also 
served in the same capacity 
for the Continental Life. 


wr the counties of Erie, San- 


tate. Mr. Thomas was for- 




















The Ideal Investment Policy 


Our “Seven Point Special’ policy contains the following 


features: 
(1) A death benefit before (2) Am imcome at age 6) (guar- 
age 60 and anteed for 120 months). 
or: 
or: (4) Cash payment for $8,100 and 
(3) At age 60, paid-up life insur- paid-up life insurance for $10.- 
ance policy for $22,920. 000. 


There are valuable options in the event of discontinuance, viz: Paid-up 
Endowment Insurance; or Extended Term Insurance plus Pure Endow- 
ment; or Paid-up Life Insurance plus Cash Balance. . 


Many people with money are looking for an investment—the “Seven Point 


Special” provides an admirable solution. 


Write, telephone or call at our nearest office for details. 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 


654 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Founded 1850 











THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, Presiden:. 
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Bankers Life Makes 
Agency Dept. Changes 





Sales Organization Divided 
Into Three Territorial 
Groups 





Division of the sales or- 
ganization into three terri- 
torial divisions, each under 
the direction of an assistant 
superintendent of agencies, 
was announced this week by 
the Bankers Life Company 
of Des Moines. The assist- 
ant superintendents of agen- 
cies will operate, of course, 
under the direct supervision 
of the home office agency de- 
partment, which is in charge 
of Vice-President and Direc- 
tor of Agencies W. W. 
Jaeger and Superintendent 
of Agencies O. B. Jackman. 

Marvin E. Lewis will di- 
rect activities in the States 
east of the Mississippi River. 
L. N. Paquin will have the 
group of States in the middle 
west and northwest, and 
Paul W. Root, the territory 
embracing States im the 
southwest and on the Pacific 
Coast. 

J. G. Butterbaugh, former- 
ly assistant superintendent 
of agencies in the east, will 
be assigned a desk in the 


home office under the new 
| arrangement. 
ee ——— 
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W. L._ MOODY, JR. W. L. MOODY, U1 W. J. SHAW 
President Vice President Secretary 


SHEARN MOODY 4. B. MILIs 
Vice President Asst. Vice President 






A Strong, Permanent, | 





AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Conservative Old ie , 



































Line Company Cane 
Has Valuable Territory Open in Insurance in force 
We have openings 
Michigan Tennessee for live menin $542,054,101.00 
Ohio North Carolina California 
Maryland South Carolina —s - 
West Vi es Georgia coal $47,681,787.50 
entuc 
Virginia i Miss iss ippi Michigan Surplus 
Kentucky Minnesota 
Missouri _ $7 278,118.59 
CONTRACT — Liberal Commissions, Bonus, Expense a ae 
Allowance, and long term Renewals. Temenos Ordinary—lIndustrial 
A Money-Making Opportunity Texas" 
a Liberal First Year and 
t . . 
GEORGE WASHINGTON West Virginia Raigad Conaiinins 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY arg ee 

















Home Office 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 






American National Insurance Company 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
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ORGANIZED VISUAL 
SELLING KIT 


AINDERWRITERS 


tions and of Visual Selling Material are no longer | Business is good with National 
qnemioned. Guaranty Life. 


The Visual Selling Kit used by field men of the 
Federal Reserve Life contains, among other material, 
complete organized visual sales presentations for: 
(1) Clean-Up Fund; (2) Family Income; (3) Educa- 
tional Provision; and (4) Retirement Income. 


| 
The proper use of such material is explained | 7 . 
thoroughly at the REGIONAL AGENCY MEETINGS, Liberal agency contracts and lib- 
| 
| 











Your money is made on the poli- 
cies you SELL. National Guaranty 
policies are easy to SELL. 








regularly scheduled at strategic points in Ohio, Mich- : 
Sains Seine Gill Uiiiate, eral policy contracts account for 
our leading all California com- 


panies in new business in 1929 
and 1930. 








THE FEDERAL RESERVE LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 





We can use a few more good men. 









Mr. Frank M. Hayes, Vice-President-Agency Director, 
Federal Reserve Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, Kan. 


Sir: I am interested in joining « progressive Agency 
Organization and will appreciate further information abeut 





National Guaranty Life 
James Oviatt Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





your Organized Visual Selling Kit, Regional Agency Meet- 
ings and other modern Agency plans. 
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New Retirement 
Contract Issued 


New Form of Annuity An- 


thereafter, discontinue the 
payment of premiums and 
use the cash surrender value | 
of the policy if not less than | 
$2,000, to provide a life or | 


| refund annuity beginning im- 


nounced to Field Force | 


of Prudential 


The reception accorded the 
company’s present retirement 
annuity (deferred annuity 
with guaranteed minimum 
return) and the present wide 


mediately. 

The contracts provide that | 
if the annuitant shall live to 
receive one or more of the 


| monthly instalments but die 


spread public interest in con- | 


tracts providing life incomes, 
has led the Prudential Insur- 


ance Company of America to | 


replace this form with a new 
policy possessing still greater 
advantages. The new con- 
tract is known as the Retire- 
ment Annuity Policy. 

Retirement annuities are 
j sued on the refund basis on 
both male and female lives 
at ages 15 to 60 inclusive and 
provide for the payment of a 
life income in monthly instal- 
ments, beginning on the an- 
niversary of the policy near- 
est the fiftieth, fifty- 
fifth, sixtieth, sixty-fifth or 
seventieth birthday of the 
annuitant. The payment of 
premiums is required up to 
the time the annuity pay- 
ments begin. 

These policies will not be 


to 


issued calling for the - pay- 
ment of fewer than ten an- 
nual premiums. However, 


after a policy is issued, the 
annuitant may at the end of 
the first year or at any time 


| such cash 


before the sum of the month- 
ly instalments actually paid 
by the company equals the 
amount of the cash surrender 
value of the policy at ma- 
turity, the company will con- 
tinue the payment of the 
monthly instalments to the 
beneficiary until the sum of 
all the annuity payments 
made by the company equals 
surrender value. 
If desired, a life annuity for 
an increased amount of in- 
come, rather than the refund 
annuity may be accepted. In 
event of the death of the 
annuitant prior to the date 
on which the annuity pay-| 
ments begin, the contract 
calls for a return of all the 
premiums paid (exclusive of 
extra premiums on account 
of the waiver of premium 


disability clause) without 
interest. If at the time of 
death the cash surrender 


value of the policy exceeds 
the sum of, the premiums 
paid, the cash surrender value 


| will be allowed as a death 


I 


benefit. The contract 
vides for cash surrender and 
loan values beginning at the 
end of the first policy year, 
these cash surrender and loan 
values being the same per- 
centage of the annual premi- 


pro- | 





Massachusetts 


Mutual Life 


a synonym for 
Quality and 
Excellence in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
Springfield 


Massachusetts 











Organized 1851 

















um for all ages of issue. 
After being in force one full 
year, the contract may 
surrendered for a paid up de- 
ferred annuity for a reduced 
amount payable at the same 
time and in the same manner 
as the original annuity, ex- 
cept that if the amount of 
each such payment under the 
paid-up deferred annuity be 
less than $10 the payments 
(Concluded on page 35) 
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Brooklyn National Life Shows 
Increase 


Contrary to the general 
decline in the life insurance 
business as shown in recent 
figures, the Brooklyn Na- 
tional Life has shown an in- 
crease in ordinary business 
for May of 7.6 per cent and 
for the first five months of 
1932 an increase of 18.6 per 
cent over the respective peri- 
ods of 1931. 

The company attributes 
much of this increase to the 
popularity of the new retire- 
ment income policy of the 
Brooklyn National Life. 


Business Trends in Life In- 


lage of gain 


surance Production _ 


Family Income policies and 
Limited Payment Life plans 
showed the greatest percent- 
in popularity 
among applicants for Fidel- 
ity Mutual protection last 
month. These two classifica- 
tions were the only ones to 


| show gains in both the more 


than $10,000 and less than. 
$10,000 brackets. 


Fidelity Appoints in Chicago 
The Fidelity Mutual has 


|announced the appointment 


be | 


of Stewart, Keator, Kess- 
berger and Lederer, Inc., as 
manager for a new agency 
in Chicago. John J. Healy 
is manager of the life de- 
partment of this company 
which has offices in the In- 
surance Exchange Building. 
This agency is the third 
Fidelity office to be opened 
in Chicago. 








MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Dividends per $1000 of Insurance Payable June 1, 1932, to May 31, 1933 on policies issued prior to June 1, 1931 
For dividends on policies issued since June 1, 1931, see pages 328, 413, 457 of the 1932 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 


(150 $8} 161.18) 171.36) 182.74 197.70) 220.00, 252.89) 300.45 
' | ' ‘ 








MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 

















Year MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE Year Year 
Policy ORDINARY LIFE Policy 20-PAYMENT LIFE -olicy 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Was Age at Issue Was Age at Issue Was Age at Issue 
suet Issued Pare = Issued _ laa —— 
25 . 35 40 4s 58 SS 60 25 3 3S 40 4s I] SS oO 2s Mw 3s 2s 6 EJ Ss @ 
Prem. $20.14) $22.85) $26.35) $30.94| $37.09) $45.45) $56.93 $72.84) | Prem. |$30.07 $32.83 $36.17 $40.34) $45.69 $52.83 $62.66 $76.59) | Prem. |$48.03 $48.71 $49.75 $51.39' $54.15 $58.76 $66.32 
951, 4.23) 4.67) 5.19) 5.57) 5.80; 6.16) 695) 844/) 1931; 449) 491) 5.43) 5.78) 5.99) 629) 7.01; 841/|/ 1931| 5.01) 538, 582) 608, 623, 647) 7.12 
1990 436) 4.84) 5.33) 5.69) 5.95 6.38) 7.27) 8.93// 1930) 4.72) 5.19) 5.67) 6.01) 6.22) 6.60) 7.40) 8.96)| 1930 | 543) 5.82) 620 & 656 654) 755 
1929 449) 5.01) 5.47) 5.82) 6 08| 6.59, 7.60, 9 441 1929 | 4.94) 5.48) 5.91) 6.24) 6.46, 6.91) 7.80) 9.51/| 1928| 5.87) 627) 660, 680 690 723) 80 
1928| 4.62) 5.17) 5.63) 5.95) 6.24) 6.84) 7.97) 9.97) 1928) 5.21] 5.75) 6.18) 6.49) 6.72) 7.25) 8.24) 10.09)) 1927] 6.33) 672) 7.03) 7.17) 7.27) 7.64) 849 
1927| 4.78) 5.32) 5.76) 6.06, 6.40) 7.08) 834) 10.54 1927| 5.48) 6.02) 644) 6.72) 7.01) 7.61] 870) 10.71)) 1926) 6.82) 7 18, 744 755) 7.67 8.09) 9.00 
1925 4.94) 5.48) 5.88] 6.18) 6.59) 7.37] 8.72| 11.14)| 1926/ 5.75] 6.29) 6.69) 6.96] 7.31| 7.98) 9.17] 11.36)| 1925/ 7.32) 7.66 7.86) 7.94) 8.08 855) 9.52 
1925) 5.08) 5.61) 6.01) 6.31) 6.79) 7.64) 9.15) 11.73)| 1925) 6.04) 656) 6.95) 7 22| 7.64) 8&37| 9.68) 12.00)| 1924 | 7.82) 8.12) 830 836 8S 9.63) 10.0 
1924) 5.26) 5.74) 6.12) 6.43) 6.99) 7. | 9.58) 12.31|| 1924 | 6.34) 6.82; 7.20) 7.49) 7.97) 8.79) 10.21) 1265) 19233) 836) S60 8.75) S78 9.02 955 10.68 
1923 5.42) 5.89) 6.26] 6.58} 7.20) 8.24) 10.03) 12.90)| 1923 | 6.62) 7.10) 7.46) 7.78 833) 9.23) 10.76) 13.29|| 1922) 8589) 9.10) 922) 927) 9.52 10.10) 1130 
1922. «5.56 6.02) 6.35) 6.73) 7.43} 8.58) 10.52) 13.48}| 1922 6.90) 7.37) 7.73) 8.09, 8.72] 9.70) 11.34) 13.92)| 1921) 9.43) 9.60) 9.71) 977) 10.04 10.67) 11.95 
1921 5.71) 6.14) 6.47) 6 90) 7.67) 8.91) 11.03 14.05) 1921 | 7.20) 7.65| 8.001 § 44) 9.12) 10.18) 11.96) 14.57)) 1921 | 9.98) 10.13) 10.20 10.30, 10.61) 11.27) 1263 
1920 5.83) 6.26} 6.59] 7.07) 7.91] 9.29) 11.54) 14.60)| 1920/ 7.48] 7.94) 8.30) 8.79) 9.54) 10.70 12.57) 15.18)) 1920 | 10.55) 10 67) 10.74) 10.87) 11.21) 11.91) 1331 
1919; 5.96) 636) 6.70) 7 26| 8.18} 9.67) 12.0 15.15) | 1919 | 7.76 8.22) 8.60} 9.17) 9.98) 11.24) 13.19) 15.80)| 1919 | 11.12 11.24) 11.30 11.47) 11.82 12.57) 13.99 
1918 6.10, 6.48) 6.83) 7.46) 8.47] 10.06) 12.53] 15.68|| 1918 8.07) 8.51) 8.93) 9.56) 10.46) 11.80) 13.80) 16.40/| 1918 | 11.74) 11.3} 11.91) 12.09) 12.49) 13.26) 14.68 
1917 22} 6.58} 6.98] 7.67| 8.76) 10.49) 13.02) 16.20)| 1917| 838) S81) 9 29} 9.98} 10.96) 12.39) 14.42) 16.98)| 1917 | 12.36) 12.44) 12.55) 12.77) 13.19 13.99) 15.38 
1916 6.75) 7.13] 7.61] 842) 9.66) 11.66) 14.42 17.81) 1916 | 9.26) 9.74) 10.30) 11.12) 12.24) 13.87) 16.04) 18.71)| 1916 | 13.87) 13.97) 14.11) 1437) 14.85) 15.72) 17.14 
1915 7.30) 7.69} 8.28} 9.20) 10.65) 12 89) 15.86} 19.47)| 1915 | 10.19) 10.73) 11.41) 12.35) 13.63) 15.44) 17.72) 20.51)|) 1915 | 15.50) 15.62) 15.81) 16.12) 16.65, 17.57) 19.00 
1914 7.86) 8.28) 8.96) 10.04 11.69) 14.18) 17.36 my 1914 | 11.17) 11.77) 12.58) 13.66) 15.13) 17.11) 19.49) 22.36)| 1914 | 17.26] 17.42) 17.67) 18.02, 18.59, 19.54, 20.95 
1913 $44) 8.91) 9.71) 10.93) 12.79) 15.52) 18.89] 22.97]/ 1913 | 12.23) 12.91) 13.85) 15.10) 16.74) 18.87| 21.33) 24.23) 1913 | 19.17) 19.37) 19.67) 20.07) 20.69, 21.62) 22.97 
1912, 856) 9.07; 9.95) 11 26, 13.27) 16.06) 19.45) 23.57|| 1912 | 12.65) 13.41) 14.44) 15.79) 17.53) 19.67) 22.06) 24.81/| 1912 20.17) 20.42) 2.76 2119 JS NS Bs 
Total | | 
Ins. 117.48) 126.65) 136.08) 147.53) 164.52) 191.55 232 26/280.58) 213.00 /217._56 221.65) 225.45) 231.74 244.27 267.59 
\ | j 
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Equipped to Serve iti a 


d to Profit 
Nowadays intelligent life insurance men under- 
stand that it is not enough just to prescribe a 


“policy”—that every situation calls for careful diag- 
nosis and special treatment. They realize further- 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


more that their earning power is seriously restricted 
unless they are equipped to capitalize every sales 

Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


opportunity, to interest every prospect whom life 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 





insurance Can serve. 


Peoria Life agents are fortunate in having an 
extensive assortment of plans and features that en- 
ables them to fit accurately the benefits of life insur- 
ance to the needs and circumstances of every type 
of prospect. It is no small advantage—in any times 
or under any conditions—to be able to offer par and 
non-par plans: double indemnity and income disabili- 
ty features; policies for applicants to age 75, for 
women on equal terms with men, and children of 
any age from birth; annuities, family income, and 
return premium benefits; favorable consideration to 
special occupational and physical risks. 








With such a wide variety of service, Peoria Life 
agents are prepared to satisfy every taste and appeal 
to every condition—just one of the reasons for their 
oustanding success. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company — 
Peoria, Illinois Low Cost 
—————<$—$—$$ 









































Il’S IN THE BAG 


| 


“MONEY—HOW YOU CAN GET IT” | 


Told in a Few Glances, by David E. Henderson 


If properly used this pocketsized book of seven charts, together with 
directions and sales arguments for the use of each will accomplish a 
fourfold purpose: 
1—They will appeal to the eye of your prospect. 
2—They will impress your prospect with the fact that 
the purchase of Life Insurance is simply the pur- 
chase of money. 
3—They will convince your prospect that the only 
guaranteed route to success is the Life Insurance 
route. 


4—They will help you sell on the first interview. 


Save Your Energy, Your Shoeleather—Your Prospect’s Time and 
Patience by Ordering NOW! 














Single copy $1.50 


Discount on quantity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


243 West 39th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Northwes’n Mutual 
Reduces Dividends 


Savings Thus Effected | 


Will Be Applied to Par- 
ticipating Surplus 


Emphasizing security as 


the first consideration in 
proper life insurance man- 
agement, President O. J. 


Arnold of the Northwestern 
National Life this week an- 
nounced that the company 
will withhold from distribu- 
tion in the forthcoming divi- 
dend year, beginning July 1, 
approximately $400,000 of 
the amount normally appor- 
tioned as dividends. 

“This action was deemed 
prudent by the board of 
directors, in view 
settled economic 
even though the company’s 
surplus earnings in 1931 
were the largest in several 
years and indications are 
that 1932 earnings will be 
entirely satisfactory,” Presi- 
dent Arnold said. “The 
$400,000 to be withheld from 
distribution will augment the 
company’s participating sur- 
plus and contingency reserve 
funds.” 

In order to provide 
additional reserve against 
possible depreciation in secu- 
rity values or other 
the company is temporarily 
curtailing its normal divi- 
dend distribution, for 
dividend year beginning July 
1, 1932, by 25 per cent. 

Coincident with this 
nouncement the company has 
issued a new booklet of basic 
dividend illustrations, in con- 
nection with which it under- 
takes to reward the per- 
sistent policyholder with an 
extra dividend or “persist- 
ency bonus,” on the 20th an- 
niversary of his policy (oc- 
curring on or after July 1, 
1932) or upon such 
date as the policy may be- 
come fully paid up or ma- 
tured either under its orig- 
inal terms or by the applica- 
tion of surplus. 
persistency bonuses will be 
paid at the end of each suc- 
ceeding five years. Thus the 
persistency bonus will be 


situation, 


losses, 


payable, in addition to the 
post-mortem dividend, on 
maturity of the policy by 
death on or after July 1, 
1932. It will also be payable 


at the end of 10, or 15 years 
from date of issue in the 
case of 10 and 15 Payment 
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| Life policies and 10 and 15 
year Endowment policies, or 
| on such earlier date as the 


policy may be paid up or 
matured by the application 
of surplus. 

In his announcement of 
the adjustment President 
Arnold said: “My personal 
view is that it is very much 
to the company’s credit that 
the board, actuated by pru- 


dence, has made this de- 
| cision. I know it will meet 
with the approval of all 


of the un- | 


this | 


the | 


an- | 


earlier | 


Additional 


those, both among the agency 
organization and policyhold- 
ers, who recognize that secu- 
rity is the first consideration 
in proper life insurance man- 
agement and that, regardless 
of the company’s. strong 
financial situation the times 
indicate conservation of re- 
sources as the proper course 
to pursue.” 


The following illustrations 
indicate the differences be- 
tween the old and the new 
basic dividend schedules and 
the effect of the persistency 
bonus on the Endowment at 
85 and the Whole Life Pre- 
ferred Risk policies. 


ENDOWMENT AT AGE 85 
Age 35—$1,000 
Dividends 


Old New 

year $3.70 $3.27 

year . 6.38 6.14 

20th year . 10.70 9.52 

Total 20 years 142.76 *148.81 

Average Net Cost 18.90 18.60 

Application of Dividends 

Under Option D 

Years to pay up 22 22 

Years to mature 30 31 
Persistency Bonus 

20th year $21.49 

25th year 7.14 

Oth year 8.52 

6th year 9.87 

* Im 20th year persistency 


luding 
- 


bonus July 1, 1932. 
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WHOLE LIFE PREFERRED RISK 
Age 35—$1,000 


Dividends 
Old New 
bet: OD 6bcdcedn $3.55 $3.26 
SR SEF -ccacobec 5.90 5.27 
Sen SORP cccstccs 8.98 7.88 
Total 20 years.... 122.94 *127.78 
Average Net Cost.. 16.76 16.52 
Application of Dividends 
Under Option D 
Years to pay up.. 24 24 
Years to mature.. 31 31 
Persistency Bonus 
SD SERP vcccccces $18.19 
25th year .. 6.35 
Se SE dcicseccetcocsence 8.17 
Se WE ocnnweebsedens 9.46 


* Including 20th year persistency 
July 1, 1932. 


bonus. 


Home Office Manager 


J. A. Spargur, assistant 
superintendent of agencies 
of the Bankers Life Com- 
pany, has been appointed 
home office agency manager 


at Des Moines. 














with the Midland. 





THE AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





... BEST BY EVERY TEST | 


Best's 1932 Life Rating Chart again gives The Midland Mutual Life 
Insurance Company an “A” (Excellent) rating. 
Midland Mutual representatives feel justly proud of their company not 
only because of its strong financial condition but also because it offers 
liberal contracts at low cost and has an unexcelled reputation for 
service to its policy holders and agents. 
Glance at the financial statement of this company. Study its perform- 
ances and you will see why it is possible for you to grow and prosper 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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Dominant in the West 





COMPANY in an expanding mood, 
with a splendid background of 
achievement, and the largest guaranteed 
cost company west of the Missouri 
River. It keeps a step ahead in extend- 
ing modernized life insurance service. 
Family Income, Retirement Annuity, 
Business Protection and Juvenile Con- 
tracts, in addition to all standard forms. 
Non-medical written. 


Liberal contracts and that better 
Home Office service for agents. 


Insurance in force over $265,000,000 
Admitted Assets over $43,000,000 








California-Western States 
Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office: Sacramento 













for progressive agents... 





Life The Spirit 
Underwriting of Life 
Efficiency Underwritin 


by Walter Claff 


In this book, a sequel 
Life Underwriting 


by Welter Clauff 


Repeatedly described as 
the best beginners text to 
available on life insur- Efficiency, the author em- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- phasizes the importance 
merous subtle ways of at- of physical appearance 
tracting the prospect's and mental attitude. This 
attention and beguiling book is not only highly 
methods of approach are inspirational to both the 


outlined, followed by new and the experienced 
many ingenious closing salesman but also offers 
suggestions. Selling ade- many new and effective 


quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the esman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs, 


sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is “the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business.”’ 


Price $1.00 Price $1.00 
12 , $10; 12 , $10; 
25 y= $20. 25 — 20° 
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“Agents are extremely fortunate’”— 


Reap this statement made by the judges of the 1931 
Insurance Advertising Conference Exhibits, United 
States and Canada: 
“Southland Life’s contribution, “The Little Red Book,” 
is an admirable piece of work. It incorporates not only 
direct mail help, but sales help in almost every phase— 
to which the advertising department has a connection. 
“The judges were impressed with its completeness and 
usefulness. It was their opinion that ‘agents are ex- 
tremely fortunate who have this kind of home office 
support.’ 
“Te is with the full measure of recognition that we give 
this entry an Honorary Citation.” 


If you are interested in an agency contract with a company 
giving every modern aid to agents, write CLARENCE E. 
Linz, First Vice President, or Cor. W. E. Tatsot, Agency 
Manager. 


Southland Life Insurance Company 
Harry L. Seay, Pres. Dallas, Texas 
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The 
United States Life Insurance 


Company 


In the City of New York 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating Policies 
Only. Over 81 Years of Service to 
Policyholders 
ow 


Good Territory for personal producers, under 
direct contract. 


cw 


HOME OFFICE 


156 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Copies of complete set of questions and 
answers to the June, 1931, Cc kL UV. Price $1.00 
Degree examination. 12 copies, $16. 





ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 617 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 

















America Insures Itself 


An enlightening new Hand Book containing Valuable 
Information as to Life Insurance for Agents, Busi- 
ness and Professional men 


By MORRIS PIKE, LLB., BS. 


N the informative work entitled Ammrica INsuREs It- 

SELF, Mr. Pike deals with the important subject of life 

insurance in a manner which appeals to agents and 
laymen, lawyers and medical men by the clearness and 
lucidity with which life insurance and its uses are 
described. 

AMERICA INSURES ITSELF has met with a prompt and 
appreciative response from the above classes of business 
and professional men. It has been aptly described as “a 
popular and clear exposition of the neinciptes underlying 
life insurance—and of the various angles of the business— 
in an easy, flowing style, so that he who runs may read,” 
and also, as “a thorough book, a good book and one that 
is easy to read.” 

Companies would find it an admirable general hand- 
book for their agents. 


Price, per copy, $3 
Discount in Quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Agency Appointments 
by the John Hancock 





Earl M. Thomas to Assist in 
Agency Department; New 
General Agents 





The “John Hancock Sig- 
nature,” issued by the John 
Hancock Mutual Life of 
Boston, announces that As- 
sociate Actuary Earl M. 
Thomas has been named by 
the president to assist in the 
general control and direction 
of general agency work, as- 
suming the additional bur- 
dens thus created without 
change of designation. 

Also Henry G. Schafer, 
who has been office manager 
at the St. Louis general 
agency during the past year, 
has been appointed general 
agency supervisor and is 
now at the home office work- 
ing with Mr. Thomas. 





Indianapolis G. A. 

Dan W. Flickinger of In- | 
diana has signed a contract 
with the John Hancock to be- 
come its general agent at 
Indianapolis, following the 
death of his father, the late 
Elmer E. Flickinger. 





Manchester Appointment 


Following the death of 
Charles E. Merritt, general 
agent of the John Hancock 
at Manchester, N. H., the | 
company has appointed Guy 
L. Foster as his successor. 





Edward D. Duffield Sworn in 
as Princeton's President 


In connection’ with the 
185th annual commencement 
exercises at Princeton Uni- 
versity on Tuesday, June 21, 
Edward D. Duffield, president 
of The Prudential Insurance | 
Company of America, was | 
sworn in as president of the | 
university to succeed Dr. 
John Grier Hibben, who re- 
tired after forty-three years 
as president. Mr. Duffield | 
will be acting head of the 
university until a successor 
has been named for Dr.| 
Hibben. 








Home Life Director 


Harold E. Herrick was 
elected a member of the 
board of directors of the 
Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York at the | 
June meeting of the board | 
this week. 
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Now Is the Time 
To Make Sure 


Of your opportunities 


Where is there a better chance than with 
a thirty-one year old Company offering 
both life and non-cancellable disability 


insurance? 


The payment of twenty thousand acci- 
dent and health claims per year builds 
good will for Monarch Life Insurance. 


MONARCH 


Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

















| 
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Court Orders Samuel Insull’s 
Insurance Cashed 


A court order permitting 
receivers for the Middle 
West Utilities Company to 
demand the cash surrender 
value on twelve life insur- 
ance policies carried on the 
life of Samuel Insull and his 
business associates has been 
granted by Judge Walter G. 
Lindley in the Federal Court 
at Chicago. These business 
insurance policies are re- 
ported to total approximately 
two and a half million dol- 
lars, although the cash sur- 
render value of the insurance 
has not been determined. 
The “Prominent Patrons 
Number” of THE SPECTATOR 
lists the insurance of Samuel 
Insull at $1,000,000. 





"OMMONWEALTH 
CORDIAL 
CO;OPERATION, 





The COMMONWEALTH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is success- 
ful because it offers CORDIAL COOPERATION and PERSONAL 


INTEREST both to its policyholders and to its agents. 
Our agents are successful because they have the full resources and 
experience of our Company at their command. 


BE A SUCCESS 
BECOME A 
COMMONWEALTH 
LIFE AGENT 


Nothing 
Succeeds 


Like Success! 


CommonweEAactH Lire Ins. Co. 


LouisviLLe, Ky. 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with 
ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
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Smoke / 
6 Maps lead Up 


THINK that to anyone who has ever 

lived even for a brief period of his 
life in rural districts the arrival of a 
telegram will always have attached to 
it a certain amount of excitement and 
also dread. Likewise, the daily arrival 
of mail never quite loses the possibility 
of being interesting if not exciting. 


* > i 


HE thin amount of mail I received 

this morning before starting (at a 
very early hour as usual, Editor-in- 
Chief please note) for the office proves, 
at least to me, such a statement. 


HAD a letter from Paris, in itself 

exciting to me. But it was not a 
letter but simply an article from a 
paper published in a Mid-Western city. 
My friend who had sent it to me from 
France had simply written on the mar- 
gin: “My brother sent me this.” It 
was a most interesting account of the 
strange adventures of one of my best 
friends, accompanied by pictures and 
also some astonishing observations on 
his part regarding life, philosophy and 
the pursuit of happiness. 


- * + 


HERE was another letter which en- 

closed two cards of admission to the 
S S. Isle de France at Pier 57 North 
River next Monday evening. There 
was no explanation at all to show 
why I should go with a friend on 
board the Isle de France at that time. 
I have no knowledge that any one I 
know is sailing on it. There was also 
a letter that began: “Dear Mrs. 
Wolfe, do you believe that one bath a 
year in New York is enough?” Read- 
ing further I found that it was my 
rugs and not myself the writer was 
anxious to bathe. 


* . * 


HAT was about all except two cir- 

cular letters from travel concerns 
picturing delightful trips at greatly 
reduced costs; a post card from some- 
one who was having a “splendid time” 
in the West, signed with initials that 
conveyed no information to me; two 
notes from old friends who thought they 
might be visiting New York in the near 
future; a letter from a drug store; 
two from grocery stores, and one card 
giving prices from a speakeasy. On 
the whole it was an excellent mail 


< 





G. A. Barclay, 


of the division of publications of the 
department of promotion of a Cen- 
tury of Progress, the international 
exposition to be held next year at 
Chicago, informs us that a complete 
fire prevention and control system 
protecting the various buildings of 
the exposition is now being devel- 
oped. Fire protection measures will 
include the erection of probably three 
completely equipped fire stations with 
a fire-fighting force on the grounds; 
the installation of an automatic A. D. 
T. alarm system in the buildings and 
around the grounds; compulsory 
watchman service ; fire extinguishers, 
stand-pipes and hose connections in 
the various buildings and a complete 
pumping system in connection with 
the Exposition’s water service. The 
grounds of World’s Fair stretch 
along the lake front from Twelfth 
Place to Thirty-ninth Street and in- 
clude Northerly Island, fringing the 
shore. The site is within walking 
distance of the heart of Chicago and 
within a night’s ride of 60,000,000 
people. 


; ney oo) 


known as the McKean County Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents has just 
been organized as a co-extensive 
branch of the Pennsylvania and Na- 
tional Associations of Insurance 
Agents. The organization meeting 
was held in Bradford, Pa., followed 
by a Regional meeting covering Mc- 
Kean, Warren and Elk counties. In- 
terest among the McKean County 
agents in organizing was developed 
by a regional meeting held by the 
Pennsylvania Association in Kane 
last December. Fifteen new mem- 
bers have joined the State and Na- 
tional Associations, and a consider- 
able amount of interest in the work 
of the Association has been developed 





day for there was not one bill. 


Fire Insurance 





as a result of this organization activ- 








MEN AND 
MAT TERS 


IN FIRE 


INSURANCE 


ity. The following were elected as 
officers: President, Paul M. Doug- 
las, Douglas & Goldstein, Bradford: 
vice-presidents, D. H. Crossmire; 
Bruce Clark, E. G. Farner and 
Gerald Butler; secretary-treasurer, 
Ray P. Bauer. 


* - 


dudes the provisions 
a Wisconsin statute, enacted last year, 
fireworks may be sold in that State 
only during the period of June 27 to 
July 4, inclusive. The law in question 
further provides that fireworks can 
be sold, used or displayed only under 
a permit from the mayor, the village 
president, or the town chairman, as 
the case may be. The sale of fire 
works to any one not having a per- 
mit renders the seller liable for all 
damages they may cause. Mayors, 
village presidents, town chairmen, po- 
licemen, constables, firemen and 
other peace officers are charged with 
the duty of enforcing the fireworks 
laws, under penalty of removal from 
office, the Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin being the enforcing State 
body. 

« * + 


Ete National Board 
of Fire Underwriters reports that the 
estimated fire loss for the month of 
May amounted to $39,270,524, which 
is $4,551,709 less than that for the 
previous month. The total loss for the 
first five months of 1932 is estimated 
at $211,331,286, as compared with 
$209,199,899 for the same period last 
year. 

> @&.s 


The Industrial 


Insurance Company of Dallas, Texas, 
has retired from Illinois, reinsuring 
its net liability with the Aetna (Fire) 
Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn. 
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MARINE—TRANSPORTATION——ALLIED LINES 


ABritish View of the 


American Situation 


Given in Report of the 
Chairman of Eagle, Star 
& British Dominions 





Sir Edward M. Mountain, 
chairman and managing di- 
rector of the Eagle, Star & 
British Dominions Ins. Co., 
Ltd., of London, England, in 
presenting his annual report 
at the ordinary genera! meet- 
ing of the company held May 
27 in London, devoted con- 


siderable attention to the 
general situation in the 
United States and to his 
company’s experience here. 


He said that America has 
felt the full force of the eco- 
nomic blizzard and that since 
the United States 
reached a stage of material 
wealth unapproached by any 
other nation the reaction has 
consequently been all the 
greater. Over fifty insurance 
companies, he pointed out, 
retired from the field during 
1931, mostly new companies 
floated in the boom. Contin- 
uing, he said: 

Insurance is very closely 
controlled by the various 
States, and when the annual 
statements are submitted to 
the insurance departments 
the subsequent publication of 
the financial exhibit of each 
company is very closely 
scrutinized. Stringent  re- 
serves are required by the 
authorities to meet outstand- 
ing liabilities. Taking the 
value of our securities at the 
Prices ruling on the 31st of 
December, over and above the 
fall reserves required by the 


Government, our company 
had an additional reserve 
amounting to over 96 per 


cent of our premium income. 
In America, although there 
have been no fires of any se- 


rious nature, we have lost 
money. The result is due, 


firstly, to fires in dwelling 
(Concluded on page 31) 
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KENTUCKY ASS’N 


OFFICERS 
OSEPH H. GAUSE- 
POHL of Covington 


was elected president of 
the Kentucky Association 
of Insurance Agents at 
the conclusion of their an- 
nual meeting at Louisville 
last week. 


Other officers elected 
were: 
First vice president, 


James E. Manion of Hen- 
derson; second vice presi- 
dent, G. R. Reed of Co- 
lumbia; third vice presi- 
dent, James McKinney of 
Owensboro; fourth vice 
president, Galen J. White 
of Harlan; secretary- 
treasurer, Leo E. Thie- 
man of Louisville. 

Named to the executive 
committee were Len S. 
Shaw, former president, 
and Norman IL. Taylor, 
Harry B. Wilson, John M. 
Hennessy and Donald H. 
Putnam. 

















‘What the National Ass’n 


Does for the Local Agent 





William Reisert Cites Organization Achievements 
of N.A.LA. at Annual Meeting of Kentucky 
Association of Insurance Agents 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 20.—A concise and forth- 
right statement of what the National Association 
of Insurance Agents does for its membership was 


ing of the Kentucky 


| Agents here last week. : 
| agents have secured through the efforts of the Na- 


| furnished to Kentucky agents by William A. Rei- 
| sert, their national councilor, at the annual meet- 
Association of Insurance 


Summing up what local 


tional Association covering a period extending 
back but a few years, Mr. Reisert said: 





First: It has fought over-¢ 


head writing and succeeded 
in bringing it into discredit. 

Second: It has established 
for the agent, ownership of 
expirations thereby making 
a monetary value for your 
ageney. 








KENTUCKY FIELD MEN 
HONOR “OLD GUARD” 


LovuISvVILLE, Ky., June 17. 
—The Kentucky Fire Un- 
derwriters Association last 
night honored its so-called 
“Old Guard,” or members 
with 25 years 
field service to their credit, 
with a banquet held in the 
roof garden of the Brown 
Hotel, with members of the 
association present, 
with those of the Kentucky 
Association of Insurance 
Agents, which was holding 
its 37th Annual convention 
at the hotel on the same 
date. A total of 235 persons 
were accounted for at the 
banquet. 
| The honored thirteen were 
Orla (“Ollie”) E. Green, 
representing the Providence- 
Washington; Samuel B. Ken- 
nedy, Westchester; Verner 
Kline, Niagara; A. I. Mac- 
| Pherson, St. Paul Fire & 


or more of | 


along | 


imade 


|Marine; Lafon Riker, re- 
cently retired from the 
American; Joseph M. Rog- 


ers, Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine; M. B. Russell, recently 
retired from the Firemen’s 
Fund; E. F. Scott, Great 
American group; J. L 
Smith, London and Lanca- 
shire; Frank G. Snyder, for- 
merly with L. L. & G., now 


head of Snyder Brothers 
General Agency, Louisville; 
W. P. Swope, American | 


Eagle; John P. Young, New 
York Underwriters; and H. 


| Lee Upton, retired early last 


year from the Home of New 
York. 

Julius V. Bowman, of the 
Fire Association, presided as 
toastmaster, and Herbert 
Robertson of Henderson, 
State agent for the Hanover, 
the presentation 
speeches. 


Third: It has virtually 
succeeded in putting an end 
to rate wars thereby putting 
all agencies on an equal 
basis. 

Fourth: It has brought 
about almost complete elimi- 
nation of underwriting 
annexes, which has been the 
excuse for multiple appoint- 
ments. 

Fifth: It has 
tablishment of 
blanks. 

Sixth: It has held in check 
the appointment of bank 
agencies. 

Seventh: It has succeeded 
in winning the famous 
Chrysler-Palmetto case 
through the Supreme Court 
of the United States, there- 
by. establishing the con- 
stitutionality of resident 
agent laws, and preventing 
invasion of the local agents 
field by any outside agent or 


secured es- 
uniform 


broker who control some 
special big line. 

The association is now 
fighting the Church Prop- 


erties Fire Insurance Corpo- 
ration where many agents 
have lost individual lines. 
They are also fighting the 
Insurance Code promulgated 


| by the American Bar Associ- 


ation which is for the protec- 
tion of brokers, and against 
(Concluded eon page 28) 


Fire Insurance 
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Credit Scheme of 


Will Unite with Merchants 


Eliminating Frauds 


21.—A new approach to the 


will be made July 1 by mem- 
bers of the Birmingham As- 
sociation of Insurance| 
Agents in cooperation with 
the Merchants Credit Asso- 
ciation, local affiliate of the 
National Retail Credit As- 
sociation. A cooperative ar- 
rangement was voted by the 
fire and casualty agents at 
their last association meet- 
ing. 

In brief the plan consists 
of a series of three collection 
letters and a bulletin service 
on deadbeats, both furnished 


at a nominal cost by the 
credit association. The first 
two letters although pre- 


pared by the credit body are 
sent out under letterheads of 
the agents to their individual 
agents. The last letter in 
the series is mailed under 
the letterhead of the credit 
association and reminds the 
delinquents that their credit 
rating will be effected by 
failure to pay. The desire 
of most men to keep their | 
credit ratings good will be 
used as a lever to pry slow 
pays into line. A strenuous 
effort will be made to collect 
at least the amount of the 
earned premium. 

A monthly list of those re- 
fusing to pay and whose pol- 
icies have been cancelled for 
that cause will be made up 
by the credit association and 
mailed to each agent sub- 
scribing to the service. With 
this information an agent 
can refuse to insure anyone 
who has defrauded another 
agent. The practice of dead- 
beats jumping around from | 
one agent to the other, carry- | 
ing insurance at no expense | 
to themselves, can be | 
checked. No report will be 
made on clients who cancel 
for cause, paying the earned 
premium. 

The Fire and Casualty | 
Exchange will pay a flat 
rate rate of $20 per month 
for this collection and re- 
porting service to its mem- 
bers. In addition each agent 
will pay for the letterheads 
and reporting blanks fur- 


Birmingham Agents | 


in Prodding Slow Pays and | 
| ciation 


| 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June | 


credit and collection problem | 
| surance Commissioners 





|What the National Association 
Does for the Local Agent | Branch Office Problems 


(Concluded from page 27) 


the legitimate local agent, | 
and from latest information 
received the National Asso- 
is expected to win 
this battle. 

Two years ago in Chicago 
a special committee of the 
National Convention of In- 
ap- 
pointed to investigate com- 
mission costs, actuated by a 
desire to lessen the so-called 
acquisition cost, centered 
their attack on commission 
to agents, with a view of 
having commission to agents 
reduced and passed to the 
public. What did the Na- 
tional Association do? It 
was on the ground with near- 
ly 100 of its members and 
succeeded in convincing the 
committee that commissions 
of service-giving agents was | 
too low, rather than too high. | 

Another outstanding ex- 
ample of the ever watchful 
National Association was the 
saving of the reduction 
commission on workmen’s 
compensation insurance in | 
the State of Georgia. May I | 
also mention the _ recent | 
Hoover Dam Bond where the | 


. . . . | 
National Association stepped | 





in | 


| effort of the National 


Case a committee of six was 
appointed to take up with the 
underwriting organizations 
of the several classes, and 
the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners the 
question of automatic can- 
cellation for non-payment of 
premiums. 

I may 
passing that 


in 
now 


also mention 
there 


is 


pending in the United States | 


Congress a proposed revision 
of our bankruptcy laws. The 
National Association through 
its general counsel, Mr. Ben- 
nett, is seeking to have in- 
serted in the proposed legis- 
lation a provision for making 
insurance premiums prior 
claims in event of 
ruptcy of a policyholder. In 
these days and times when 


| imsurance agents are suffer- 


ing innumerable losses from 
this source, I think that the 
Asso- 
ciation is highly commend- 
able. The secretary of the 
Kentucky Association on be- 
half of the Kentucky Asso- 


ciation, has already written | 


our representatives in the 
United States Senate in re- 
gard to this matter but it 


in and made its objection to | would be well if each and 
the companies writing the| every one of our members 
bonds direct, thereby de-/| did likewise. In other words 
priving the agents of their | write to Senators Barkley 
commission and succeeded in| and Logan and tell them to 
saving this commission for | advocate and support the 


the agents. 

At the mid-year Conven- 
tion in Cleveland in a report 
by Past President James L. 





N. Y. Standard Mortgage 


York are in receipt of a 
memorandum from Super- 
intendent George S. Van 


gage clauses which have 
the approval of the New 
York Insurance Depart- 
ment. Fire insurance pol- 
icies covering real prop- 
erty located in the State 
of New York with any 


than those forms ap- 
proved by the Department 
must be corrected or can- 
celled forthwith, Super- 











nished him by the credit as- | 
sociation. 





Fire Insurance 





issues 
and agents which have been 
a cause of constant bickering 


amendment to the proposed 
bankruptcy law which would 
make insurance premiums 
preferred claims. 
as I understand it is now 
pending in the Senate. 


In summing up the con- | 

Clause | tributions of the National 

All companies transact- | Association of Insurance 
ing fire insurance busi- Agents to the welfare and 
ness in the State of New protection of the agents’ in- 
terests, I might well point | 


out that within recent days 
the Insurance Executives As- 


Schaick calling attention || S°ciation, the newly or- 
to the two standard mort- | | £@mized fire insurance com- 
panies’ super organization, | 


has appointed a conference 
|committee to meet with a 
| similar conference committee 
which has been appointed by 
the National Association 
Insurance Agents. 


of 
This is a 


other form of first mort- || ¢¢cidedly forward step and | 
gagee clause indorsement in substance means that | 
many of the controversial 


between companies 


intendent Van Schaick’s will be ironed out in the 
statement says. future without friction and | 
| misunderstanding. 


bank- | 


The bill | 


| the 





Agents Will Discuss 
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| Philadelphia, Convention Site 
_ Has Been Center of Over. 
the-Counter Controversy 





J 

| PHILADELPHIA, June 20— 
| The burning question in fire 
| insurance agents’ circles te 
day is branch offices ang 
over-the-counter business. 
| And those two subjects wil 
occupy a prominent position 
'on the program of the na 
tional convention of the Ne 
tional Association of Insur- 
ance Agents to be held ip 
Philadelphia, Sept. 19-23. 

| They have been burning 
questions for several years. 
The Philadelphia  associa- 
tion, perhaps, has been the 
outstanding association 
the discussions with the com- 
panies on these pertinent 
| subjects. It has been doing 
so by means of “peaceful 
negotiations.” So it is 
ting that the Philadelphis 
association will be the co-host 
with the Pennsylvania assoe- 
ciation to the agents at the 
convention which is expected 
to arrive at a final decision 
on the attitude of the na 
tional associmtion in the mat- 
ter. 

The brokerage business 
as it existed prior to 1929, is 
today merely a memory 
There is virtually no broker- 
age business. What fer 
brokers are left are today 
terming themselves general 
insurance agents. 

The contend that 
they cannot compete witt 
branch offices for over- 
the-counter business. They 
argue that their overhead ® 


> 
st 


agents 


| immediately 8 per cent high 


er for underwriting, etc. 
and that the least the com 
panies could do is to place 
the branch offices on a 


| equal basis with the agents 
|so that the latter could ther 
| go after a share of the over- 


the-counter business on 2 


| equal basis. 


There are some agent 
who declare that the com 
panies, if only for economg, 


would do well to eliminat 
the branch offices. 
However, that the over 


the-counter business question 
is the most important in the 
mind of the. agent today 
cannot be gainsaid. It #& 
certain that it will come @ 
for much discussion at t 
national convention. And & 


| will be interesting to note. 
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Reduction of 17 Per Cent 














in Cook County Premiums Don’t Let 


CHICAGO, June 21.—Fire insurance premiums collected in Cook 
County last year took the dizzy drop of 17.39 per cent, or a reduction 
of $4,326,178 for the year, according to the annual compilation of 


the Chicago Board of Underwriters. 


The total for 1931 was 


$20,537,963 as compzred to $24,864,141 in 1930. 

This decline compares to the decrease of 12.96 per cent in 1930 
and 2 per cent in 1929. The last year to show an increase was 1927 
when a gain of 0.3 of one per cent was recorded. The totals for these 


s follow: 
622.904 in 1927. 


The decrease for the five-year period 


is 30.6 per cent, or a decline of $9,084,- | 


S41 by comparing 1931 with 1927. 
The Home of New York was the 
leading individual company in 1931 
and also the leading fleet. The Hart- 
ford was the second individual com- 
pany, the Insurance Company of North 
America, third; Aetna Fire, 


fourth | 


and Springfield Fire and Marine fifth. 


Pollowing is a table showing the 
comparative results of these companies 
fer the last thre years: 


1931 1930 1929 
Home $646,446 $655,898 $684,807 
Hartford 570,957 732,757 710,564 
North 
America 557,145 634,885 695,485 
Aetna Fire 494,283 599,479 689,489 
Springfield 455.258 513,570 596,826 


The Home of New York fleet was the 
mly organization to exceed the million 
dollar mark, its total being $1,130,920. 
In 1930 and 1929 five groups exceeded 
that mark. 

The America Fore group was second 
with $910,919; North America third 


with $910,107; Loyalty or Firemen’s | 
group, fourth with $853,205; and Hart- 


ferd fifth with $784,198. 
Following is a table 


showing the | 


$28,569,383 in 1929; $29,148,691 in 1928 and $29,- 








New York State Investment 
Proposals 


ONSIDERABLE interest in 

New York insurance circles 

was aroused by a story in 
the New York Evening Post of 
June 21, announcing the recom- 
mendations of the Republican ad- 
visory committee of New York 
County in respect to legislation 
which would restrict the invest- 
ment of fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies in common stocks 
and other speculative securities. 
The committee's report demanded 
legislation prohibiting the invest- 
ment of unearned premium and 
loss reserves in speculative se- 
curities and also recommended 
that companies which have added 
to their surplus by reducing cap- 
ital be denied permission to pay 
dividends on such surplus. The 
committee recommends an _ in- 
crease in premiums if it is the 
only way the companies can earn 
a fair return on their investment 
without resorting to investment 
in speculative issues. 

The significance of the com- 
mittee’s recommendations is 
somewhat minimized, observers 
say, when it is recalled that the 
subjects discussed in the report 
are substantially those reviewed 
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comparative results of the leading | by Superintendent Van Schaick in 
groups, the index fingers after the - message to the Legislature 
tatals for 1930 and 1929 indicating = 
their standings in those years: 

Group 1931 1930 1929 
- H MMO oe cecccccccccccccccces $1,130,920 $1,323,576— 1 $1,401,088 
a America DG loemadamearnce a 910,919 1,026,158— 4 1,331,058— 
% North America .............. 910,207 1,109,166— 2 1,226,231— 
DL Wise susewscecenessces 853,205 1,075,195— 3 1,067,047— 
ii igo ee Pau 784,198 1,001,470— 5 965,151— 6) 
‘. London & Lancashire......... 610,139 604,327—13 893,978— 7 
‘. Crum and Forster ........... 609,957 871,849— 6 1,172,125— 4/ 
3. North British ............... 586,342 759,684—. 7 882, 791— § 
= National of Hartford......... 582,625 709,695—. 9 802,311—12 
10. Phoenix of Hartford ......... 571,035 670,023—10 833,862—11 
ak SEE ‘unedeasatecececeséesiss 553,079 743,008— 8 857,815—10 
:+ SE goMuncun noc vchie ons 531,106 §43,192— * 590,361— + 
12 UN écin le ite han Kh vies coos 526,762 658,101—11 877,975— 9 
4 Great American ............. 522,830 646,900—12 734,042—13 


* Springfield Group was fourteenth in 1930. 
The Corroon & Reynolds, Fire Association, and Springfield Groups were 
shead of the Liverpool and behind the G 
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reat American Groups in 1929, 


2 CENTS 


stand between 
You and Success 


® Some agents are satisfied with 
their progress. Others are not. 
Some drift with the tide of de- 
pression, Others fight. Some 
turn their backs on new ideas. 
Others are searching for new 
ways of making more money. 


Only the latter group will be 
interested in what we have to 
say. 


A request will bring the book 
“Making More Money.” This 
book contains the basic plan 
for successful insurance selling. 
Our records show that this plan 
helps agents make more money. 
One agency said, “We have gone 
over every phase of your prop- 
osition carefully and agree that 
the excellence of your judgment 
in prescribing for local condi- 
tions is almost uncanny.” 
And another, “This is the finest 
work we have ever seen along 
this line and we know that it 
will help materially in building 
up our agency.” 


If we can help others, we can 
help you. Fill im the request 
coupon. Mail it to us. Don't 
let a two cent stamp stand be- 
tween you and success. 
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ACTUARIES 


Established 1865 by Devid Parks Feehier 


EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 





JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 
Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 





ERSTON L. MARSHALL 
Consulting Actuary 


301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








90 John St. New York 

DONALD F. CAMPBELL T. J. McCOMB 
Consulting Actuary Consulting Actuary 
160 Ne. LA SALLE ST Col i Bldg. 





WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice om Demestic, Trepical and 
Semi-Trepical Business 


2004 WEST END AVE. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Actmary 

Author “A System and Acocenting for « Life 
Insurance Company” 





and A 


228 Nerth La Salle Street, Chicage, Il. 
Phone Franklin 6559 





Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
PRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 


INSPECTIONS 


J. H. O"ROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 
PHONES: 

GERMANTOWN SIGs 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LOMBARD 1674 
OREXEL BLDG. 
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Oklahoma City, Okla. 








| THE BOURSE 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
E. P. Higgins 


PHILADELPHIA 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
Consulting Actuary | 


615 Central Trust Bidg.. 
Jefferson City, Me. 


and 800 Security Bidg.. Kansas City. Me. 
































L. A. GLOVER & CO. 

















Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 
128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 





Greatest Selling 


Plan Known 
All About it for the Asking 


Write 


The Spectator Company 
243 West 39th Street 
New York 











































A New Book 


Indirect Selling 


By Louis M. Crandall 





One of the Country's Leading 


Life Insurance ucers, 
Well Known Lecturer and 
Author 


This book is different from 
anything you have ever read. 
It will encourage — inspire 
you to greater effort. You 
will become so enthused over 
the simple illustrations it will 
be a delight to go into the 
field to put the suggested 
ideas to work. 

The main claim of the 
author is that it contains the 
fundamental principles upon 
which he has written millions 
of dollars of business, and 
consistently his 
high standing among the 100 
leading producers of life in- 


maintains 


surance. 


The author in recent years 
has travelled thousands of 
miles lecturing to countless 
thousands, and this book is 
written at the request of 
many who have listened to 
his addresses. He has boiled 
down nearly a half century’s 
successful selling, research 
and study into this delightful 
work. 


Price per copy $2.50 
Discount in quantities 


The Spectator Company 


Division of 
United Business Publishers, Ine. 


243 West 39h Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A British View 





of the 


American Situation 


(Concluded from page 27) 


houses, and, secondly, to a 
high expense ratio to pre- 
mium income. 

A substantial portion of 
our American business, about 
25 per cent, consists of pri- 
yate houses of medium value | 
in towns protected by water 
supplies and fire brigades. 
Unprotected dwellings in 
country districts are gener- | 
ally unprofitable, but the pro- | 
tected risks are much sought | 
after, and from our own ex- 
perience the class has pro- | 
duced very favorable results 
over many years. In 1930, 
however, a moral hazard de- 
veloped which continued 
throughout last year, with | 
the result that our previous | 
favorable loss ratio for the 
dass was so enhanced that 
the business left a heavy loss. | 
In 1931 we paid over 1600 
claims on private houses, and 
yur statistics show that the 
xecurrences were not confined 
to any particular district, nor 
to any one period in the year. 

For some years past the 
fire underwriting situation in 
America has been artificial. 
During the period of financial 
prosperity securities rose in 
value in an astonishing man- | 
ner. The investment side of 
the business received more 
attention than the underwrit- | 
ng side, and the more pre- 
miums the companies accu- 
mulated and invested the | 
greater was the profit shown, 





but it was not from under- | 
writing. Rates were neg- | 
lected, and in the States | 


where underwriting results 
salled for an increase permis- 
sion to charge more was re- 
fused by the insurance com- 
missioners who control such 
matters, as they presumably 
hoped to gain political popu- | 
larity by so doing. They no | 
doubt thought they were jus- | 
tified in the course they took | 
as insurance companies ap- 
peared to be so prosperous, 
but now that the financial sit- | 
uation is so completely re- 
versed and the companies are 
faced with the unhappy com- 
bination of a sharp shrinkage 
m the value of their invest- 
ments and bad or indifferent | 
underwriting results, the | 
commissioners will no doubt | 
show their sympathy by al- | 
lowing the increase which is 
Proved to be so necessary. 
According to published fig- | 
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ures, there was a reduction of 
over 10 per cent in the pre- 
miums written by fire insur- 
ance companies in America 
last year. Our own premium 
income was reduced by over 
6 per cent, and this reacted 
on our expense ratio. Stand- 
ing charges, salaries, and 
rents remain, and, while cer- 
tain economies have been 
made, we are confronted 
with the position of continued 
high expense ratio and the 
probability of increased taxes. 

The result of our business 
in the United States has ma- 





North Carolina Agents’ 
Annual Meeting 


The thirty-fifth annual 
convention of North Carolina 
Association of Insurance 
Agents will be held at 
Wrightsville Beach, N. C., 
June 24-25. William B. Cal- 
houn, president of the Na- 
tional Association, and John 
J. Hall, of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, will be among 
the speakers. 








our fire department, and the 
immediate outlook, although 
better this year to date, is 
not too encouraging; our 
managers in New York are 
endeavoring to preserve the 
organization which we have 
built up so that we may reap 


terially reduced the profit in | the reward when prosperity 
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Youth May Be Served 


200— 
Insurance agents in Indiana 
do not need to be 21 years 
old or more in order to pro- 
cure licenses, according to a 
ruling of James M. Ogden, 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 


Indiana attorney general, 
given to John C. Kidd, in- 
surance commissioner. The 
commissioner had asked a 
ruling as to whether he was 
prohibited the issuance of a 
license to a person otherwise 
entitled to it on the ground 
that such applicant was 
under 21 years old. 








returns. We have a valuable 





| fire business there, and this 
| section will in future again 

contribute to your profits 
| when American conditions be- 











First mortgage loans 
Accrued. interest 
Cash in banks 


Other assets 


Admitted assets 


Unearned premiums 
Reserve for losses 
Reserve for taxes 
Funds held for treaties 
All other liabilities 
Special reserve 


Capital 


Surplus 


Treatyholders’ surplus 


*This state 





ment is based on 


INTER-OCEAN | 
REINSURANCE COMPANY | 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


CONDENSED STATEMENT AS OF MARCH 31, 


ASSETS 


Government and Municipal bonds 


Other bonds and stocks 
Home Office and other real estate 


Due from insurance companies 


LIABILITIES 


> 
* 


5 


818,738.86 


| come more normal. 
ve 


1932 


934,665.06 
732,854.27 
700,110.00 
124,343.58 
121,039.23 
316,176.30 
217,476.29 

23,685.32 
, 190,350.05 


$ 


—_ 





$2,310,753.76 
363,229.50 
51,349.00 
42,384.74 
28,894.19 
73,000.00 


00,000.00 


¥31318,738.86 


$4, 190,350.05 
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ALKING down Eighth Avenue 

recently on a Sunday morning I 
saw a middle-aged man sitting in the 
doorway of a store. It was his home 
for the moment. He was one of the 
army of men cut adrift by the depres- 
sion. It is a sorry fact that one be- 


comes hardened to seeing these men | 


living on the street, but I, for one, 
always feel a bit subdued at the sight. 
This man was aged in spirit beyond 


his years—a dejected figure with head | 
Back of | 
him in the shadow of the doorway lay | 


bowed wearily in his hands. 


an advertising circular that he ap- 
parently had been reading. The single 
word “COURAGE” was emblazoned 
across its cover. The message, what- 
ever it was, had failed to hearten. At 
night he would make the round of 
refuse cans for his supper and descend 
some basement stairway to make his 
bed. Only a few days before I had 
seen another man lying in his last 
doorway. A faded blue handkerchief 
was drawn over his face and a police- 
man guarded the body—a victim of 
hunger and disease. 
> 7. > 
T is June and the collegec have just 
poured out thousands of young men 


of exceptional quality, but without jobs. | 
It has been estimated that only about | 


i0 per cent of the usual number have 


been promised employment at gradua- | 


tion. Normally they would find their 
way into the channels of business for 
which they had fitted themselves. This 
year many of them will not get a 
chance to prove their worth; some will 
degenerate through enforced idleness 
and eventually drift into that category 
of the streets. 
= 7 _ 

HE field of insurance has not been 

fully appreciated during more plen- 
tiful years. It has not been exploited 
and few graduates have voluntarily 
sought their careers in it. A different 
trend started last year. One company 
reports that its agency force was of a 
50 per cent higher grade than in the 
previous year. This was the result 
largely of voluntary enlistment. How- 
ever unsought employees are as as- 
sorted a lot as unsought business. The 
chaff comes with the grain. It is up 
to insurance companies to choose their 
material and not wait for all and sun- 
dry to come to them. Insurance is no 
ballyhoo affair. An intelligent and at- 
tractive bid could be presented to these 





| S. Sanford Levy, 


| vice-president of the Insurance Se- 
curities group, has an intense interest 
in the claim end of the casualty busi- 
In viewing the subject he ap- 
| proaches it from three different an- 
| gles for at various times in his career 
he has been the buyer of insurance, 
the lawyer representing insureds, and 
an executive. He says: 
“Companies should pay every just 
policyholder claimant and reimburse 
every third party claimant the full 
value of his damages, for which as- 
sureds are ‘legally liable,’ but should 
give those charged with the decision 
of what is or is not legal liability an 
| opportunity to perform the functions 
|of their office; let the theory of lia- 
| bility and fault prevail or else rewrite 
| your policies so as to eliminate that 
present: ‘theoretical element,’ and 
| charge what must then be wholly re- 
| vised rates for the coverage afforded.” 


* * 7. 
The Aetna 


Casualty and Surety Company is still 
receiving hundreds of requests for 
the fine tour book, “Seeing America 
With Aetna,” and is vastly pleased 
with the wide scope of its advertising. 
Most flattering of all is the large 
number of requests for copies which 
have come from remote places in the 


ness. 


now 


world. People in Esthonia, Poland, 
Germany, Holland, England, France, 
Denmark, Bulgaria, Cuba, Africa, 


Porto Rico, Spain, Alaska, the Phil- 
ippine Islands, China, Mexico, Canal 
Zone, Russia, New Zealand, India, 
Turkey, Canada, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Panama, Norway, 
Peru, Brazil, Ecuador, Chile and the 
East Indies, have written in for 
copies. The list looks as though 
someone was trying to see how 
many countries he could name with- 
out stopping, but the word of “The 
Aetna-izer” is unassailable. 





young men, and they would listen. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Miss Ruth Foster Sturm, 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Sturm, of 870 Ocean Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, was graduated, with honors, on 
Monday, June 13, from Vassar Col- 
lege with a degree of Bachelor of 


Arts. This spring she was made a 
member of the honorary society, 
Phi Beta Kappa. Miss Sturm’s 


father is chairman of the boards of 
the Continental, Fidelity-Phenix and 
other insurance companies comprising 
the “America Fore” group. 





M. B. 


Brainard 


Morgan B. Brainard, 


president of the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company, was the recipient of 
an honorary degree from Trinity Col- 
lege in Hartford, Conn., at the com- 
mencement exercises held early this 
week. Along with William G. Ma 
ther, chairman of the Otis Steel Com- 
pany, Mr. Brainard had conferred on 
him the degree of doctor of laws. 
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Cook County Cost 
Control Angles 


Questions of Representa- 
tion Discussed by 
General Agents and 
Executives 


CuicaGco, June 21.—Con- 
siderable progress toward an 
understanding on controlling 
acquisition cost of casualty 
insurance in Cook County 
was made Monday at a joint 
conference of home office ex- 
ecutives and Chicago general 
agents and branch man- 
agers. The meeting was held 
to arrive at an understand- 
ing, if possible, on the estab- 
lishment of the Chicago Ac- 
quisition Cost Control. 

Though nothing definite 
was done toward putting the 
control into operation, the 
home office men were told 
frankly just what the gen- 
eral agents want and the 
general agents heard a 
frank statement of the home 
office viewpoint. 

Much of the consideration 
was based on the question of 
how many branch office and 
general agencies a company 
would be entitled to. The 
general agents urged a fixed 
limitation of two branch of- 
fices and/or general agen- 
cies. The company men, 
however, favored a “relief” 
rule which would permit the 
establishment of additional 
general agencies should an 
emergency arise. This would 
be put up to the national 
agency committee. 

However, the general 
agents argued against the 
relief rule as being an open 


door to a recrudescence of 
the present condition. The 
home office executives indi- 
eated that should a fixed 
minimum be inserted in the 
rules, then the companies 


would ask that it be raised 
te four or five, which would 
result in each company 
establishing that many gen- 
eral agencies. 
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James A. Beha 
One general agent sug- 
gested that the conference 


should set out to control only 
the commissions paid to the 
producers and leave the 
overriding commission to the 
general agent to individual 
negotiation. This followed 
a demand on the part of the 
general agents for an in- 
crease in their overriding 
commission in order to per- 
mit them to more adequately 
compete with the branch of- 
fices. The company men 
countered with the state- 
ment that an increase in the 
vverriding commission is out 
of the question at the pres- 
ent time. 

The proponent of the idea 
for limiting the control to 
producers’ commission point- 
ed out that the general agent 
performs much of the home 
office’s function and that his 
compensation therefore can- 
not be considered as purely 
acquisition cost. He in- 
sisted that much of the ex- 
pense of the branch offices is 
administrative and not ac- 
quisitional. 

The home office committee 
included Jesse Phillips, pres- 
ident of the Great American 
Indemnity; William V. 


Mooney, Aetna Casualty; 
FE. J. Scofield, Globe In- 


demnity; J. M. Haines, Lon- 
don Guarantee; and William 
E. Edgar, United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty. 





— MISCELLANEOUS 





Compensation Rating Reform 
Urged on Commissioners 


Stock Companies Ask Twenty-five Per Cent Increase, 
Graded Commission Scale and Retrospective 
Rating Credits; Delegation at Chicago 





Three important changes in the rating structure 


of workmen’s compensation insurance were pro- 
posed to the executive committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners in Chi- 
cago this week by a delegation of stock casualty in- 


surance companies. 


These changes involve, 


first, an emergency in- 


crease of 25 per cent on all existing compensation 


rates. 


Second, a graded scale of agents’ commis- 


sions on compensation business, and third, a retro- 


spective rating plan. 

The outstanding feature is 
the retrospective rating pro- 
posal. This provides for a 
return premium to the pol- 
icyholder six months after 
the end of the policy year if 
his experience is satisfac- 
tory. It would be applicable 
only to risks of $500 or more 
and weuld be granted on the 
experience of the company. 
It in no way replaces the ex- 
rating plan. A 
somewhat similar system 
has been in operation in 
group life insurance for the 
past five years. 

No graduation of commis- 
sions is proposed for pre- 
miums above $500 are being 
present scale of 17.5 being 
retained. Details for gradu- 
ation of commissions on pre- 
miums above $500 are being 

mnsidered by the committee. 

Company men feel that a 
serious emergency confronts 
the carriers of compensation 
The effect of the 


perrence 


insurance. 


business depression upon 
premium income and loss; 


settlements requires a sub- 
stantial increase in the ex- 
isting rate levels, they say. 
For the past nine years the 
ratio on compensation 
insurance has shown a 
steady increase. In 1931 the 
underwriting loss on compen- 
sation imsurance was over 
$23,000,000, the ratio being 


=), 
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WILL HEAR PROPOSAL 





Commissioner Livingston 


19.1, and the total less ratio 
was 73.3. Over a nine-year 
period the underwriting loss 
has been over $124,000,000. 
These figures indicate that 
efforts in the past to develop 
adequate rates by predicat- 
ing rate levels upon known 
conditions of earlier years 
have not in fact produced 
adequate rates, executives 
say. 

Meetings were held last 
week in the offices of the Na- 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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No Depression for This Man 


He sells something that 
everybody needs—the protec- 
tion afforded by United Life 
policies which contain ALL 
IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE IN- 
DEMNITY FOR ACCIDEN- 
TAL DEATH. 


NON - CANCBLLABLE, 
NON-PRORATABLE WEEK- 
LY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY. 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS 
FOR TOTAL AND PERMA- 
NENT DISABILITY. 

In addition to attractive 
policy contracts in the form 
of ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment life, endowments, month- 
ly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance 
he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY 
CONTRACT — THE NEVER 
FAILING SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE SALARY CHECK. 


His advice to ambitious 
agents is this: Get in touch 
immediately with 





United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 
Home Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








The Road Ahead 


The success ahead of a life insurance salesman depends 
upon five definite things— 


. Himself 

. His field 

. His policy contracts 
. His contract 

5. His company 


* ene 


All of these are equally important. 
success can be predetermined. 

To the man who possesses the right qualifications, we 
will supply the other requisites of the right field, the 
right policies, the right contract, with the right company. 


If all are good, 


For further information address 
A. R. Perkins, Agency Manager 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Julian Price, President 
Greensboro, North Carolina 





——J 
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Closing Cases 








“T closed two cases I would not have 
closed had I not had Fifty Interviews— 
Fifty Sales.” 

—C. E. Hawley, Ada, Okla. 








The 


Spectator Company 

243 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me FIFTY INTERVIEWS—FIFTY SALES with 
Quiz and Answers, postpaid. Enclosed find $2.50. 


Name = 


St. & No. 


City & State 


REINSURANCE | 
FIRE and CASUALTY 


METROPOLITAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 














115 BROAD ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 





———— — 
CENTRAL STATES LIFE 





























ROSSIA INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK 








OF NEW YORK 





THE FIRST REINSURANCE CO. 
OF HARTFORD 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
OFFERS YOU 


Policies for all ages 1 to 70. 

Children’s Policies with Beneficiary Insurance. 
Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Surgical and Dismemberment Benefits. 
Non-Medical. Standard and Non-Standard. 
Sales Planning—Cireculs “zation Department. 
Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 

Special Monthly Premium Plan. 


NEW FAMILY INCOME PROTECTION POLICY 
Now, over $100,000,000 insurance in force 
Write direct to Home Office 


ST. LOUIS 
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New Retirement | 
Contract Announced | 
(Concluded from page 21) 





will be made quarterly with | 
the first payment at the end 
of two months after the 
original commencing date. 
The contract is issued on the 
participating plan and pro- 
vides for annual dividends up 
to the time the annuity pay- | 
ments begin. 

The policy will be written 
on the unit premium basis 
where one premium unit is 
equal to $100 annually, $51.50 | 
semi-annually or $26.13 
quarterly. The monthly in- 
come at retirement per unit 
of premiums will vary ac- 
cording to the age at issue 
and the age selected for 
retirement. The premium 
waiver disability provisions 


S = 


satisfactory evidence of in- | 
surability and the payment | 
of an additional premium. If 
this disability provision is 
not desired, medical exami- 
nation is not necessary. 
While the policy does not 
contain a conversion clause, 
changes to life insurance | 








| Taxicab 


may be included, subject to | 


Baltimore Taxi Czar 


Bautimore, June 20.— 
the request of William 
Walsh, State insurance com- 
missioner, Henry L. Rose, in- 
surance adjuster, has under- 
taken the formation of a 
taxicab organization here, 
which will endeavor to re- 
duce the number of accidents 


C. | 


} 
| 
| 





| became 


in which taxis are involved, | 


by making a standard rate 
schedule, establishing a 
chauffeurs’ clearing house, 
through which all drivers 
will be secured and exercis- 
ing a general supervision 
over the business. An organ- 
ization meeting was held last 
week at which 487 taxicab 
owners joined the associa- 
tion, which is known as the 
Operators Associa- 
tion, Inc., and agreed to 
abide by its rules and regu- 
lations. 











policies will be made wher- | 


ever practicable subject to 
satisfactory evidence to 
surability. The contract con- 
tains the usual policy fea- 
tures such as grace in pay- 
ment of premiums, etc. 


Refund Annuity per Annual Premium Unit of $100 
MALE LIVES 





Age 
at c—————Monthly Annuity Beginning at—————_—_ 
Issue Age 50 Age 55 Age 60 Age 65 
15 $35.04 $49.25 $69.12 $97.25 
16 33.24 46.85 65.91 92.90 { 
17 31.50 44.56 62.83 88.71 126.2 
18 29.83 42.34 59.86 84.69 120.69 
19 28.23 40.22 57.02 80.81 115.3 
20 26.69 38.17 54.28 77.09 110.21 
21 25.20 36.20 51.63 73.51 105.28 
/ 22 23.78 34.31 49.10 70.07 100.53 
23 22.40 32.50 46.66 66.77 95.98 
24 21.08 30.75 44.32 3.59 91 
25 19.81 29.07 42.06 60.53 87.37 
26 18.59 27.45 39.90 57.59 83.32 
27 17.43 25.90 37.81 54.76 79.42 
28 16.29 24.40 35.81 52.05 75.62 
29 15.21 22.96 33.89 49.43 72.07 
- 30 14.17 21.58 32.03 46.92 68.61 
31 13.17 20.25 30.25 44.50 65.27 
- 32 12.20 18.98 28.54 42.17 62.07 
33 11.28 17.75 26.89 39.94 58.98 
34 10.38 16.57 25.31 37.79 56.02 
35 9.53 15.43 23.78 35.73 53.17 
36 8.70 14.34 22.32 33.74 50.4 
37 7.91 13.29 20.92 31.83 47.80 
38 7.15 12.28 19.56 30.00 45.27 
39 6.42 11.31 18.26 28.22 42.8 
40 5.72 10.38 17.01 26.53 40.49 
41 e 9.48 15.80 24.89 38.23 
42 8.62 14.65 23.33 36.08 
43 7.79 13.54 21.81 33.99 
44 6.99 12.46 20.37 31.99 
45 6.23 11.43 18.97 80.06 
46 pee 10.45 17.63 28.21 
47 9.50 16.3 26.44 
48 8.58 15.10 24.72 
49 7.7 13.90 23.08 
50 6.86 12.75 21.50 
51 rr 11.65 19.98 
52 10.59 18.52 
53 9.57 17.11 
54 8.59 15.7 
55 7.65 14.4 
56 a% 13.20 
57 12.00 
58 10.85 
59 9.74 
60 sane 8.67 
NOTE CAREFULLY—tThese amounts are not premiums. They 


represent the monthly income 
lars of annual premium 
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secured for each 


one hundred dol 


in- | 


New Alignment of New York 
Department Deputies 


Charles P. Butler, deputy 
superintendent of insurance 
of New York, has resigned 
his post. Mr. Butler came 
to the Department as coun- 
sel under former Superin- 
tendent Conway in 1929. He 
deputy superinten- 
dent a year later. 

Other changes in the as- 
signment of deputies in the 
Department are as follows: 

Samuel R. Feller of New 
York has been appointed 
first deputy superintendent 
succeeding Thomas J. Cullen 
of Troy who returns to his 


former position as executive | 


assistant at his own request. 

Albert N. Butler, who has 
been acting as executive as- 
sistant, has been appointed 
deputy superintendent as- 


signed to the Albany office. | 
was formerly with the | 


He 
Department as chief exam- 
iner of fire companies. 


Joseph G. Bill of Brook- | 


lyn, for several years an 
attorney in the Liquidation 
Bureau, has been appointed 
deputy superintendent and 
assigned to the New York 


office. 


Edward J. Halligan 
Friends of Edward J. Hal- 


ligan, manager, bonding de- | 


partment, Standard Surety 
& Casualty Company of New 
York, were shocked at the 
news of his sudden death 
last Saturday morning. This 


| came as a complete surprise 


because he was apparently in | 


good health, having regular- 


| ly appeared every day at his 


office. There was no indica- 
tion at the close of business 
on Friday of the fate that 


befell him in the form of 
|a heart attack a few hours 
later. 


Hassam 


| cialist 


Mr. Halligan was an engi- 
neer by profession. He be- 
gan his career at Worcester, 
Mass., in 1908 with 
Paving Company, 
he remained as 
of construc- 


with whom 
superintendent 


tion until 1916 when he re- | 


signed to enter the surety 
business and became a spe- 
in handling contract 
His bonding experi- 
S 


-. 


bonds. 
ence began with the U. 
Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany, which he left to join 
the Massachusetts Bonding 
and Insurance Company, and 
from there he accompanied 
the late George E. Hayes to 
the Union Indemnity Com- 
pany. Shortly after the 


35 


Governing Committee 
for Virginia Rates 


Mutuals Protest Small Repre- 
sentation on Auto 
Tariff Board 


Seven casualty companies 
were appointed as a govern- 
ing committee of the new 
Virginia Automobile Rate 
Administrative Bureau at a 





the | 


meeting in Richmond, June 
16. The appointments were 
made following the adoption 
by a majority vote of a con- 
| stitution for the Bureau. 
The companies appointed 
|to the committee were: The 
Travelers, the Aetna Cas- 
|ualty, and Surety Company, 
| the U. S. F. & G., the Mary- 
| land Casualty, the Lumber- 
man’s Mutual Casualty, the 
American Fidelity and Cas- 
| ualty of Richmond, Va., and 
|} the Employers Liability. 
Mutual companies which 
| have only one representative 
| on the committee have sig- 
| nified their intention to ap- 
peal to the Virginia Corpo- 
ration Commission for fur- 
ther hearing believing that 
| they should have equal rep- 
| Tesentation with the stock 
| 

| 


companies. It is the opinion 
of the stock companies that 
the appointments are con- 
| sistent with the number of 
| companies transacting auto- 
|mobile public liability and 
|property business in Vir- 
ginia and with the volume of 
| business transacted. 

The establishment of the 
| Bureau was required by the 
| vesent enactment of Section 
| 4, Chapter 231, Acts of Vir- 
ginia 1932. This law went 
into effect June 20, and the 
new Bureau will function as 
soon as the State Corpora- 
tion Commission approves 
new rates. Since the law re- 
quires the companies to file 
rates within 30 days after its 
effect it is possible that the 
| Bureau will start its work at 
an early date. 


| 





= 





| Metropolitan Casualty Insur- 
}ance Company expanded its 
business into multiple lines, 
Mr. Halligan in 1924 joined 
their staff as manager of the 
New York City Surety De- 
partment where he remained 
until 1929 when he resigned 
to accept a similar position 
with the then newly or- 
ganized Standard Surety & 
Casualty Company of New 
York. 
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Fireman's Fund Figures 


The Fireman’s Fund Group 
of companies (San Francis- 
co) have issued a statement 
of condition based upon the 
market values as of May 1, 
1932. 
of the securities owned by the 
companies are bonds and 17 
per cent stocks, according to 
the statement. 

Capital of the five com- 
panies remains unchanged, 
no revisions being made for 
the purpose of adding to 
surplus account the synop- 
sis shows. It is also shown 
that the local group remains 
among the financially strong 
insurance groups of the 
country, with stable facili- 
ties for maintaining that 
position. 

Statement based on mar- 
ket valuations as of May 1, 
shows that the Fireman’s 
Fund, the parent company 
(capital, $7,500,000), has 
assets of $28,504,982; liabili- 
ties, $16,496,305 and surplus 
to policyholders of $12,008,- 
Oi. 

Statements of the other 
companies in the group are: 

Home Fire & Marine (cap- 
ital, $1,000,000): Assets, $4,- 
725,271; liabilities, $2,904,- 
852; surplus to policyhold- 
ers, $1,820,419. 

Occidental (capital, $1,- 
000,000): Assets, $2,982,590; 


; 


Eighty-three per cent | 


liabilities, $959,416; surplus | 


to policyholders, $2,023,174. 

Fireman’s Fund Indemni- 
ty (capital, $1,000,000): As- 
sets, $4,372,595; liabilities, 
$1,886,585; surplus to pol- 
icyholders, $2,468,010. 

Occidental _ Indemnity 
(capital, $500,000): Assets, 
$1,982,157; liabilities, $1,- 
006,882; surplus to policy- 
holders, $975,275. 





Amortization Permitted 
Fire and Casualty 
Companies 
(Special to The Spectator) 
Chicago, june 22—The Val- 
uation Committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners has recom- 
mended that, due to the pres- 
ent economic crisis, amortiza- 
tion of bonds be permitted for 
valuation purposes in fire and 
casualty companies. This move 
coincides with the editorial rec- 
ommendation published in the 
current issue of THe Specra- 


TOR. 

N. Y. Department announces 
the organization of a statistical 
bureau for research and study 
in matters pertaining to valua- 
tions. 
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j}ance Company, 


Compensation Rating Re- | Baltimore Companies’ Capital 


forms Urged 
(Conclude? from page 33) 


tional Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, 
and representatives of all 
bureau and _  non-bureau 
stock casualty companies 
were present 
proposals. The outcome of 
the meeting was the unani- 
mous acceptance of the prin- 
ciples of the plan. Further 
conferences with representa- 
tives of the National Asso- 


ciation of Insurance Agents, | 


National Association of Cas- 
ualty Insurance Agents and 
the American Association of 
Insurance General Agents 
and several brokers’ associa- 
tions were held. 

At the head of the Chi- 
eago delegation is James A. 
Beha, general manager and 
counsel of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. With him are 
Associate General Manager 
William Leslie; R. J. Sulli- 
van, vice-president of the 
Travelers; Clifford Morcom, 
vice-president of the Aetna; 
W. L. Mooney, vice-president 
of the Aetna; A. Duncan 
Reid, president of the Globe 
Indemnity; F. Highlands 
Burns, president of the 
Maryland Casualty 
pany; E. J. Bond, Jr., senior 


vice-president of the Mary- | 


land Casualty Company; J. 


M. Haines, U. S. manager of | 
the London Guarantee and | 


Accident Compa ; Jesse S. 
Phillips, president of the 
Great American Indemnity 
Company; J. Arthur Nelson, 
president of the New Am- 
sterdam Casualty Company; 
Wm. B. Joyce, chairman, 
and E. M. Allen, president 
of the National Surety Com- 


pany, and William A. Edgar, | 
vice-president of the United | 


States Fidelity and Guaran- 
ty Company. 


|‘ Eureka-Security Strengthens 
Surplus 


Beman Gates Dawes, Jr., 
| president of the Eureka-Se- 
curity Fire & Marine Insur- 


Cincinnati, 
has announced that the stock- 
holders of the company have 
increased by contribution the 
surplus of the company an 
additional $500,000. 








Pictured above are some of 
the prominent casualty ex- 
ecutives who are conferring 
with the commissioners in 
Chicago this week. 


| Fidelity 


to discuss the | 


| capital 


Com- | 





Reductions 


June 18.— 
of both the 
Casualty and 
Deposit com- 
panies this week ratified 
plans for capital revision 
proposed by their respective 
boards of directors. 
The Maryland 


Company will 


BALTIMORE, 
Stockholders 
Maryland 
and 


Casualty 
reduce _ its 
from $5,000,000 to 
$1,000,000 by lowering the 
par value of its capital stock 
from $10 to $2 a share and 
will transfer $4,000,000 to 
surplus. More than 75 per 
cent of the outstanding stock 
was voted at the meeting. 

The Fidelity and Deposit 
Company will reduce its 
capital from $6,000,000 to 
$2,400,000 by decreasing the 
par value of its stock from 
$50 to $20 a share, transfer- 
ring $3,600,000 to surplus. 
Of a total of 120,000 shares 
outstanding the company re- 
ported that 95,950 shares 
were voted in favor of the 
plan. 

Action by these two com- 
panies follows 
short time ago of the United 
States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty’s plan for reduction of 
par from $10 to $2 a share. 


approval a/| 








William Leslie 


C. B. Morcom 


Jesse S. Phillips 
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